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CONSUMER EDUCATION 
A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


BY PROF. COLSTON E. WARNE, PRESIDENT OF CONSUMERS UNION 





NONSUMER EDUCATION is not a newcomer to America. 
C It is in reality one of our oldest and most extensive 
forms of educational activity, starting almost at birth and 
extending until death. Only a minute fraction of consumer 
education is now related to the school curriculum. Even 
the child is enrolled in a highly informal consumer educa- 
tion course as he weighs alternatives between types of toys 


or items of food, and copies parental preference patterns. 


The educational process in the consumer sphere is also 
one of learning the broad patterns of choice prevalent in 
the community. We learn what is expected of us in the way 
of consumption and on the whole respond without substan- 
tial thought. 

Any social order is, of course, bound to develop a strong 
system of conditioning its members into acceptable modes 
of consumption. What we have added to earlier patterns 
is a powerful educational system which we call advertising 
and salesmanship. For good or ill, this system has largely 
dominated the field of consumer training. 

Cigarette companies, to take just one example, are 
seeking to condition America to smoke, and preferably to 
smoke their particular brands. Campaigns are laid out. The 
billboards are filled with smiling women. Magazines tell 
the preferences of the socially favored. School newspapers 
are subsidized to make an effective and favorable impres- 
sion upon youth. Personal representatives come to the 
colleges. Booklets are prepared. Radios blare forth ciga- 
rette-sponsored songs. 

Here is education, genuine education. 

The schoolroom of the advertiser is the world. His 
instruments are varied. He prepares his own textbooks, 
attractively printed in colors. He examines his pupils by 
periodic tests in the marketplace. He issues convincing 
booklets for his teachers showing how to meet common 


fallacies such as “I can’t afford it,” “I'd rather save my 





Based on a speech delivered i. April at the Third Conference of the 
Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


money, or “I’ll wait to talk this over with my husband.” 
He offers rewards to his faithful pupils in the form of 
romance, health, beauty, prestige and exhilaration. 

And he continues his educational work into the public 
schools themselves. Samples of his merchandise are given 
to the children through cooperating teachers. Charts and 
pamphlets tell the child why he should use Coty’s perfumes, 
Talon zippers, Ivory soap, Pet milk, Crisco, or Jello. 
Teachers are cordially invited to join the staff of this 
major department of American consumer education and 
to share in spreading a knowledge of our fairyland of nylon 
and cellophane. 

One interested party, the Charles Francis Press ot New 
York City, states the case vividly in the March 21, 1941, 
issue of Printers’ Ink, under the caption “Eager Minds Can 


Be Molded To Want Your Products”: 


In the Grade Schools throughout America are 23,000,000 
young girls and boys. These children eat food, wear out clothes, 
use soap. They are consumers today . . . and will be the 
buyers of tomorrow. Here is a vast market for your products. 
Sell these children on your brand name and they will insist that 
their parents buy no other. . 

Many farsighted advertisers are cashing in today . . . and 
building for tomorrow by molding eager minds through 
Project Education Material wall charts, picture books, 
cardboard cutouts, teachers’ manuals . . . all carrying sugar- 
coated messages designed to create acceptance and demand for 
the product. 

That there are many such “sugar-coated messages” 
carried by advertisers into the public schools is not 
surprising. Business pressure groups have increasingly 
come to treat public education as an extension of their long- 
established private system of consumer education. 

But it is not enough that they should have an entree for 
their materials which will convincingly show Johnny that 
he should use Jpana. They must also launch campaigns to 
eliminate such critical materials as might undermine an 
unswerving allegiance to nationally advertised articles and 
the American way of life as they define it. 

The National Association of Manufacturers thus subtly 
mails analyses of textbooks with the knowledge that its 

(Continued on page 138) 





Gain for Consumers 


1TH a Federal grand jury’s accusation of arbitrary 
W and collusive price fixing in New York City and 
vicinity, the consumer milking machine operated so effi- 
ciently by Borden and Sheffield this month slipped a cog. 
Investigation by Thurman Arnold’s anti-trust 
quietly going on since last August, has uncovered an intri- 
cate network of successful scheming between the two chief 
defendants, neatly contrived to raise New York milk prices. 

A similar indictment in Chicago brought by the same 
investigators, resulted in final pleas of guilty, and a drop 
in the price of Chicago milk. 

As New York’s Mayor La Guardia stated immediately 
after the indictment was announced: “The fact that Bor- 
den’s and Sheffield have been fixing prices is not news.” 
What is news is that they've been caught at it. Specific 
charges include: 

1. Since April 1, 1937, attempting to raise, fix and main- 
tain wholesale prices for distribution and sale of milk. . . . 


division, 


2. Persuading or influencing other distributors in the 
City of New York to adhere, by threats, coercion and prom- 
ises to the wholesale prices determined. . . . 

3. Raising the price of milk by 1¢ a quart during the 
period November 1, 1940 to April 1, 1940 (a total of 
$2,700,000 on New York City’s consumption during that 
period), after a secret meeting at which the agreement 
was made. ... 

Cried William H. Marcussen, president of Borden Farm 
Products Division, on hearing the news: “Our division 
operated at a loss for the year [1940].” Echoed F. J. 
Andre, president of Sheffield: “For many years store sales 
have been an unprofitable part of our business.” 

Federal investigators, confident of their grounds, are 
already going ahead with further investigations into the 
complex dairy industry. Butter, cheese, cream, ice cream 
and other milk products are next on the calendar. 


Loss to Consumers 


| pe February, a compulsory meat-grading ordinance was 
introduced in New York’s Tammany-dominated City 
Council (CU Reports, March 1941). On the last day of 
April, consumers working for the bill learned from their 
morning papers that it had been brought on the floor with- 
out a hearing and killed by a straight party vote. 

The action was a triumph for the packers, a body blow 
to consumers who must continue paying today’s high prices 
for meat of uncertain quality. 

“An arbitrary and flagrant abuse of the majority legis- 
lative power,” commented Councilwoman Genevieve B. 
Earle. “It is a regular and established practice that mem- 
bers of the Minority group should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of a public hearing. . . . This Council is not so busy 
nor is its calendar so congested that it cannot give a 
reasonable amount of time to the citizens of this city inter- 
ested in the Meat-Grading Bill.” 

The bill was supported by 14 important welfare, con- 
sumer, union and civic organizations, representing hun- 
dreds of thousands of New York citizens. 

It was endorsed by Harriet Elliott, Consumer Commis- 
sioner of the National Defense Advisory Commission, and 
by Donald Montgomery, Consumer Counsel of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Its passage would 
have been a precedent for similar action in other cities. 
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The bill was opposed only by a small group of packers 
and butchers. But the packers and butchers made them- 
selves understood by Tammany. 

Failure of the bill is a defeat to New Yorkers, a challenge 
to other cities with less-backward lawmakers. There must 
be a few places in the United States besides Seattle where 
the welfare of the citizens is given more attention than the 
pressure of the packing interests. CU urges its members 
to find out about their own cities. 


It's a Long Lane.... 


F YOU LIVE in New York City and have had occasion to 
| abi through the midtown or downtown areas within 
recent months, chances are good that you've been handed 
a four-page circular advertising “Consumers Bureau.” 
Chances are also good that you've been confused as to its 
nature, purpose and backing. We know, because dozens 
of CU members have phoned us to ask what it’s all about. 

The answer is that it’s a racket. It's operated by one 
Albert Lane, who has engaged in similar activities in the 
past, once putting out a publication called Consumer Bureau 
Reports, which seemed to us a steal of our name and seemed 
the same to the judge who gave us an injunction against 
Lane’s use of the name. 

Mr. Lane’s “Consumers Bureau” has most recently been 
putting out a publication called Consumer Guide. That 
happens to be the name of the official publication issued by 
the U. S. Dep't of Agriculture, which ought to get an 
injunction, too. Mr. Lane comes and goes, flooding the 
city with his circulars, disappearing for awhile, and then 
coming back to flood the city some more. 

We trust that Mr. Lane will now call quits on his little 
nuisance and take himself off to more reputable pursuits. 
Our hope is bulwarked by a decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission, which held hearings on Mr. Lane some time 
ago and issued an order in the case just as we went to press. 
We quote from it: 

“The Commission directs that Albert Lane . . . in con- 
nection with the sale of any . . . periodical . . . purporting 
of merchandise . . . cease and desist 
from representing . . . that such publication is compiled . . . 
by or under the direction of any 


to give appraisals ss 


. organization engaged 
in research work for the benefit of consumers, or devoted 
to aiding consumers in making wise or economical pur- 
chases. eee 

“The respondent also is ordered to cease and desist from: 

“Representing that the respondent’s business is operated 
on a non-profit basis; 

“Representing that the respondent personally is qualified 
by any special training, education, or experience to deter- 
mine, or has any employees, staff, equipment, or facilities 
for determining, by any scientific method or adequate 
investigation or tests, the value of comparative value of any 
merchandise, goods, or services. 

“Threatening, inferring, or implying to any manufac- 
turer or distributor that a refusal to buy copies of or con- 
tribute financially to such publication or directly or indi- 
rectly to the respondent, will or may result in unfavorable, 
disparaging, or derogatory listing of, or reference to, such 
manufacturer or distributor or his merchandise, goods, 
or services in or in connection with such publication.” 

The FTC has rendered the bona fide consumer movement 
a real service. 


“Under monopolistic 
competition the indi- 


Quote Without 


vidual firms generally 
attempt to expand 
their sales by increased 


Comment 


advertising and selling 





expenses rather than 
by lowering their prices. This is often the wisest policy from 
the viewpoint of the individual firm, but it has serious conse- 
quences for the economy as a whole. The firms which survive 
and expand do so not so much because superior efficiency 
allows them to undersell their competitors but rather because 
superior advertising and selling methods and greater appropri- 
ations enable them to gain and hold customers. From the 
point of view of the general public, selling expenses which 
serve merely to entice customers from one seller to another 
are an economic waste.”—From a monograph on “Agriculture 
and the National Economy,” prepared for the TNEC by Albert 
L. Meyers, Senior Economist of the U. S. Dep't of Agriculture. 


“The studies of this committee seem to make it clear that 
the first foe of free enterprise is not the dictatorial state, but 
private monopoly in all its manifestations which tends to close 
the door of opportunity to the masses. The dictator does not 
arise until the monopolist has prepared the way for him. The 
authoritarian state does not appear until after arbitrary 
private power has restricted economic liberty of the people.” 
—From a statement by Chairman Jeremiah O'Mahoney of the 


TNEC. 


“Who are the responsible and legally constituted authorities 
to determine textbooks and courses of study? Are they sel‘- 
constituted minority groups of manufacturers, bankers, adver- 
tising men, Legionnaires and defenders of liberty? 

“Or are they the State Departments, State Boards of Educa- 
tion, District Boards of Education, and their officers who have 
been duly elected or appointed by all the people to represent 
their interests in such matters?”—From a report by three 
prominent Philadelphia educators to the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, exonerating the textbooks of Dr. 
Harold Rugg from suspicions of subversiveness. 


“It is hard to see how Dr. Rugg’s thesis can be disputed. . . . 
Change has operated in American history from the beginning. 
Social control as a check on private interest or for greater 
common efficiency has increasingly manifested itself. To 
recognize and advocate change and growing social control 
cannot be un-American and cannot be subversive. It may be 
more un-American to ignore the historic process of expanding 
social control.”—From an editorial note in the New York 
Times, May 4. 


“The attacks upon democratic education in 1933 [by the 
Nazis| began in a manner similar to the current war on 
American education. The Nazis started by making attacks 
upon the methods of teaching . . . and then attacked textbooks 
and alleged lack of discipline.”—From a speech by Dr. Erna 
Barschak, a German professor who was forced to discontinue 
her teaching in a German State university by the Nazis in 1933. 


“The bedding industry is an incredible jungle of merchan- 
dising backwardness and primitive tactics. Price footballing, 
chiseling, fake advertising, false comparative prices, deceptive 
labeling—all are rampant and have been for as long as any- 
body can remember. Manufacturers of integrity and vision 
operate under terrific handicaps. It is surprising that any at 
all have been able to rise and remain above the muck. Some 
slide back.”—From Printers’ INK Montuty, April 1941. 


those weighing less. The heavier blankets 
N | A |. . F [ T | ) N are usually made with double filling 
yarn and are often used for beach or 
camp purposes. The lighter ones are 


known as “sheet blankets” and are used 


OF CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS ® = Summer bed covering or placed 


over mattresses in addition to sheets. 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more Six heavy and six light blankets 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, were covered in tests similar to those 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained made on wool and part-wool blankets 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- as Miaeee onan td, 194] 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- ‘°C “YOvember i*sy. and january 1% 
sons, or on a combination of these factors. Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as Reports). Tensile strength and resist- 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on ance to abrasion were the factors given 
which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its c+ importance in the ratings. Thread 


evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. ; 
count, thickness, weight, and amount of 


@ “Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. 


shrinkage in washing were also con- 
sidered. 

On three scores—thread count, thick 
ness and tensile strength—the cotton 
> blankets (at least the heavier ones) 
\y compared favorably with the wool 
blankets tested. But the weight of the 
cottons ran considerably less and _ re- 











sistance to abrasion very much less. 

One of the things this means in terms 

of use is that while a cotton blanket 

Cotton Blankets will not tear or rip under normal con 

ditions, the nap may vanish in a rela- 

tively short time. Undue loss of the 

. . . haven't got what it takes to be really good buys. But they're nap. and consequently of the warmth, 

may ec yreventec ry eecep uy t dhe ke I 

useful at beaches, on picnics, etc. And they can give fairly good we — peisonigg Osc hrayga 

But even in a cover the nap will tend 
to flatten out. 


service if you buy and treat them properly. CU tests 12 brands 


| \ GCooD all woo blanket will cost you with some degree ot satisfaction. Cl - eedery blankets. like woolen ones 


$10 or so. And you will have to pay has done that in new tests of 12 brands Ashould be washed with care. Before 
$3 to $6 for a good part-wool blanket The blankets tested may be divided sending them to a dry cleaner or laun 
But you can get a heavy cotton blanket into two groups those weighing more dry, make sure the place has special 
for less than $2 and you can get a light- than seven ounces per square yard and  pblanket-cleaning equipment; otherwise 
weight cotton for 60¢. That is no slight 


rice difference, and it explains why more 
than two-thirds of the blankets produced 

the U. S. are made of cotton. There 
sn't any other good explanation, either. 
For cotton has few qualities except cost 
to recommend it as a suitable blanket 
hber 


Blankets are woven ol loosely twisted 


filling (crosswise and relatively tightly 
twisted warp (lengthwise) yarns. The 
4 filling is loosely twisted so that it can 


be napped—that is, the loose fibers are 
brought to the surface in order to give 
the blanket flufiness. Cotton has a short 
staple length in comparison to wool, and 
therefore the nap in cotton blankets is 
less firmly anchored in the base weave. 
If a cotton blanket is not napped, or if it 
s only slightly napped, its wearing qual- 
ity may be improved, but then it will 
lave poor warmth retention. 

However low their quality, cotton 





blankets are all that a great many people 


can afford. In view of their wide sale, it HOW LONG WILL THE NAP STAND UP? 

is important that consideration be given CU learns the answer through abrasion tests. Two abrasive wheels wear down the 
to these blankets and to the circum- nap. Turns are recorded on the counter. and not many turns are required to de-nap 
stances under which they can be used a cotton blanket 
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you may not recognize them when they 
are returned. When washing them at 
home, use lukewarm water and a neu- 
tral soap (for ratings of laundry soaps 
see your Buying Guide, page 282) 

Hot water is detrimental to the nap. 
So is any rough treatment during the 
washing or drying process. Blankets 
should be washed as quickly and with 
as little handling as possible. If a wash- 
ing machine is used it should not be 
allowed to run for more than five min- 
utes. Never rub parts of the blanket 
together—merely squeeze soap suds 
through it. After each rinsing, press the 
water out instead of wringing. Needless 
to say, mechanical wringers should never 
be used. Centrifugal dryers may be. 

After the blanket has been rinsed in 
several changes of water and most of 
the excess water has been pressed out, 
it should be placed ona line to dry where 
there is no intense sunlight. During the 
first 15 minutes, squeeze the water out 
as it runs to the bottom. Then. as the 
blanket drys. shake it gently at inter 
vals in order to restore its flufiness. It 
is advisable to change its position on 
the line from time to time—that is. 
after it has hung lengthwise for a while, 
place it crosswise. In this way shrink- 
age may be reduced, or at least equal- 
ized in the various dimensions. 

The cotton blankets tested had a bet- 
ter price-quality ratio than those made 
of wool and part-wool. The highest 
quality cotton blanket tested, Nashua’s 
Barclay, had a rayon satin binding and 
rivaled in appearance many of the wool 
and part-wool blankets. The nap. how- 
ever, would not stand up under normal 
use. If the blanket were placed in a 
comforter cover the nap would last 
longer. but then the advantage of the 
finer appearance would be lost. There- 
fore, some of the other cotton blankets 
(Beacon and Fieldcrest, for example) 
may be considered better buys. 

Of the lightweight blankets, the Kool- 
nite at $1.50 was the highest in quality. 
It had a cotton binding. The Concord, 
Ward's Standard, and Sears sheet 
blanket, all selling at around 59¢, were 
near the Koolnite in quality and must be 
considered better buys even though they 
had no binding. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Barclay (Nashua Mfg. Co., Boston). $2.75. 
Solid color, high nap with rayon satin 
binding Double filling so that nap was 

drawn up separately on each side of 

blanket 72x84. Weight. 12.3 oz. per 
sq. yd. This blanket had good appear 
ance and was the highest quality tested. 


Dakota Jacquard No, 3203 (Marshal! 
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JUST ONE WASHING 


tae made the difference in these samples, both from the same cotton blanket. 
Sample at right was washed in hot water, rubbed and wrung. Sample at leit was 


treated gently as CU advises 


Field & Co., Chicago). $1.95. Indian 
design with double filling so that nap was 
drawn up separately on each side. 66x80. 
Weight, 9 oz. per sq. yd. Second highest 
quality tested. 

Beacon No. 1000 (Beacon Mig. Co... NYC). 
$1.99. Solid color with double filling so 
that nap was drawn up separately on 
each side. 70x80 
yd. Third highest quality tested. 


Weight, 9 oz. per sq 


Esmond Warmspun (Clarence Whitman 
Co.. NYC). $2.25. Plaid design with 
cotton binding. Double filling so that nap 
was drawn up separately on both sides. 
66x80. Weight, 8.6 oz. per sq. yd. 


Koolnite (Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston). 


$1.50 Solid color with rayon binding 
Simple construction, lightly napped. 
70x90. Weight, 6.6 oz. per sq. yd. 


Highest quality lightweight blanket 


tested. 





Corrections 


N THE report on tomato catsup in the 

February issue, the label weight of 
Heinz cofsup was incorrectly given as 18 
ounces. The correct weight is 8 ounces. The 
price per ounce was correctly stated in 
the table. 


The Atlas-Ansonia Co., listed as the 
manufacturer of the Smooth-Cut can 
opener in the Buying Guide and in “Look 
Before You Cook,” no longer makes this 
product. It is now manufactured by the 
Regina Corp., Rahway, N. J. 











Sears’ Slumbersound Cat No.— 8360 
(Sears-Roebuck). $1.25 plus postage 
Heavy blanket but single filling vari 
lightly napped. 70x80. Weight, 10.1 oz 
per sq. yd. 


Fieldcrest (Marshal! Field & Co.) $| 
Solid color with simple construction and 
narrow cotton sateen binding. lightly nap 
ped. 72x84 


Second 


Weight, 5.3 oz. per sq. vd 
highest quality lightweight 


blanket tested. 


Ward’s Novelty Cat. No. -3920 (Mont 

gomery Ward). $1.68 plus postage 
Double filling so that nap was drawn up 
separately on both sides. 72x84. Weight. 


9.2 oz. per sq. yd. 


Concord (Catlin-Farrish Co., Noonan, Ga.) 
59¢. Plaid design 
with simple construction, lightly napped 
72x84. Weight, 5 oz. per sq. yd. Third 


Lightweight blanket 


highest quality of lightweight blankets 
tested. 


Sears’ Cat. No.——8600 (Sears-Roebuck). 
59¢ plus postage. Solid color or all 
white sheet blanket with simple constru 
tion, lightly napped. 70x84. Weight, 4.8 
oz. per sq. yd. Fourth highest quality of 
lightweight blankets tested. 


Ward’s Standard Cat. No.-3101 (Mont 


gomery Ward). 57¢ plus postage. Plaid 
design, simple construction. 70x80 


Weight, 4.7 oz. per sq. yd. Fifth highest 
quality of lightweight blankets tested. 


Warmnap (Nashua Mfg. Co.). 98¢. Plaid 
blanket, lightweight with simple con 
struction. 70x80. Weight. 5.2 oz. pet 
sq. yd. 
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A Radio for Your Car 


CU's technicians find that you can get a good one 


without going beyond the moderate price range. Test 


results and some buying advice on 21 current models 


F YOU'RE buying an auto radio, you're 
f apt to be better satisfied this year 
than you would have been two years ago. 
The new models have additional con- 
veniences, are easier to install and seem 
in general to give somewhat better per- 
formance than those last tested by CU 
(September 1939 Reports). 

Of the 21 radios tested, Sears’ Silver- 
tone Cat. No.—6301 is still the same 
model as in 1939, and still a “Best Buy.” 
But Philco Model AR-50 and Motorola 
Model 451 are equally good buys, if you 
can get them at a 30% or better dis- 
count. Shop around for such a discount. 
You can get one at many radio stores, 
despite pressure of retail associations. 

The proportion of private brand radios 
tested this year is relatively small. Pro- 
duction of new models of many lines was 
delayed, probably by material shortages. 


NEW FEATURES 


’ ANY radios are now available with 
M a choice ot tuning controls, to 
match the dashboards of individual cars. 
This means you need not buy the cus- 
tom-made radio offered by your car 
dealer to match your new car. You can 
take your choice of many models, and 
then if you turn your car in for a new 
one you can keep the radio, buying only 
a new tuning panel. 

Another fairly new development is 
single-button automatic tuning, in which 
repeated depressions of one button 
bring in successive stations (in usual 
push-button tuning there is a button for 
each station). Each time the name of 
the station appears on the dashboard. 

Some radios are now offered with 
choice of firewall or dashboard speaker. 
Neither type is decisively superior. 
Mounting on the firewall (the partition 
between the front-seat compartment and 
the engine) permits a larger speaker, 
with somewhat better and louder tone. 
But by the time this tone has been 
reflected against the front seat and has 
wound its way around to the listeners, 
it’s apt to sound n> better than the tone 
of a dashboard speaker. For convenience, 
dashboard mounting is preferable, as it 
leaves valuable firewall space free. 


INSTALLATION 


If you must do your own installing, 
you ll be glad to know that the process 
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is relatively simple this year. A great 
majority of modern cars require only 
a single distributor suppressor and a 
generator condenser (both fairly simple 
to install) for elimination of all noise. 
These parts, with instructions, came with 
all radios tested except the Sonora. 

But beware of the sets furnished with 
unassembled tuning mechanisms. In some 
models (noted in the ratings) the un- 
suspecting consumer is confronted with 
a whole bagful of screws, bolts, nuts and 
other hardware in varying unassembled 
states, suggesting nothing so much as an 
advanced Erector set. Don’t try to put 
them all together yourself unless you're 
really good at that sort of thing. 

An auto radio carries a 90-day guar- 
antee for replacement of defective parts. 
It's best to underwrite this promise 
by getting the serviceman who installs 
the set to guarantee performance. This 
means that if you have trouble he will 
examine the radio, remove any defective 
part, exchange it and replace it in the set. 

The usual installation charge around 
New York City is $3. For this sum 
you are entitled to installation of the 
radio and of an antenna (which you buy), 
button-setting, and a guarantee of noise 
elimination and of labor involved in re- 
placing any parts which prove defective 
during the 90-day period. Also, with sets 
which don’t cover the extreme ends of 





Some Definitions 


Sensitivity switch—oa switch for 
limiting the maximum sensitivity of a 
radio, used to reduce hiss and crackle 
while tuning. When a strong station is 
tuned in, the automatic volume control 
reduces sensitivity still further. 

Three-gang tuning —the preferred 
construction of superheterodyne radios 
(as opposed to two-gang), usually asso- 
cioted with reduction of interference be- 
tween broadcast stations and from tele- 
graph stations, and reduction of image 
whistles or “birdies"—(the whistles of 
decreasing and then increasing pitch 
heard while tuning in a station). 

Battery drain—the amount of cur- 
rent taken by the radio. With new cars, 
battery drain is not important because 
of the modern automatic battery volt- 
age controls and high generator 
capacities. With older cars, if may be 
important. 











the broadcast band, installation should 
include adjustment necessary to correct 
this condition. 


ANTENNA 


If you have a car without a steel top, 
check to find out whether it has an an- 
tenna already built into the roof. If not, 
or if you have a steel-top car, you'll have 
to purchase an antenna. The only type 
that CU recommends is the buggy-whip. 
It is usually mounted on the side of the 
cowl but is available also for door-hinge 
mounting or for fastening under the edge 
of the hood. 

Prices of cowl antennas range from 
89¢ up, and the cheapest will give as 
good reception as the most expensive. 


BASIS OF RATINGS 


UTO RADIOS are operated under dif- 

ferent and more difficult conditions 
than ordinary radios. And in rating them 
CU gives special weight to features which 
help overcome the difficulties. Sensitivity 
rates high, for it means reception of 
your favorite station, even at considerable 
distance. Automatic volume control, when 
it works properly, prevents violent vol- 
ume changes when your car goes through 
areas where radio reception is obstructed. 
Push-button tuning and undistorted vol- 
ume are other main considerations. 

Tone quality, usually a first requisite, 
is somewhat less important here because 
the noise of a moving car interferes with 
appreciation of fine tone gradations. 

Other features counted in the ratings: 
sensitivity switch (see definitions box), 
three-gang construction, image whistle 
and telegraph signal elimination, tone 
control, low battery drain and coverage 
of the entire broadcast band. Penalties 
were imposed for undue noise and for 
unassembled tuning mechanisms. 

In the descriptions below, only ex- 
tremes are noted. For example, only ex- 
cellent or poor tone is mentioned. If tone 
is not described, it’s satisfactory. 


Best Buys 


The following auto radios of the “A: 
ceptable” list are judged to offer the most 
value for the money, in the order given: 
Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No.—6301. $22.95 

plus transportation. 

Ward’s Airline Cat. No.—567. $14.95 plus 
transportation. 

Philea Model AR-50. $39.95, list. 

Motorola Mode! 451. $44.95, list. 


Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit without regard 
to price) 


Philco Model AR-75 (Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp., Philadelphia). $59.95, list. 
Firewall speaker. Cable-operated manual 
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SURPRISE 


Here are the oose parts vou get vhen you 


- 


echanisn You figure out which parts 


ining ar single ittor nechanica auto 
il ining vit three-position tone 

‘ ining panel to matct 

il ar Excellent sensitivitv, automati 
ume ontrol, tone and volume Iwo 
vang tuning put good birdie’ suppres 


and exce ent te egrapn signa elim 
ation. High battery drain. This mode 
ke all Philcos tested, did not covet 
re broadcast band. Tubes easily reached 
Motorola Mode! 501 (Galvin Mig. Corp 
Chicago} $49.95 ist Built-in speaker 


Lable-operated manual tuning and single 


Dutton or o-Duttor 1utomatic motor-driven 
ining wit! three-position tone Duttor 
Choice of tuning panel to match your car 
Hac sensitivity switcl but not on the 
tuning pane Excellent sensitivity, auto 
ati volume ontro tone and volume 
lhree-gang tuning. High battery drain 
lubes hard to get at Disregarding con 
venience features, this set ranked highest 

n quality of all sets tested. 


Motorola Golden Voice Mode! 701. $69.95, 


st (_hoice ot firewall or dashboard 
speaker Cable-operated manual tuning 
and single-button or 5-button automatic 
motor-driven tuning with three-position 
one buttor Choice of tuning pane to 


natch your car. Had sensitivity switch but 


wt on the tuning pane! Excellent sensi 


vitvy, automatic volume contro and 
ume. Three-gang tuning. High battery 


lrain. Tubes hard to get at. 
Motorola Model 451. $44.95, list. Choice of 
hrewall or dashboard speaker. Cable-oper 
All push-button Motorolas are furnished 
with either a 5-button or a_ single-button 
tuning panel plus a tone-control-button, de 
pending on the car in which the radio is to 
be used. In either case, the tuning mech 
inism is the same. It is an involved device, 
and servicemen report occasional trouble 
with it 
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huy a radio with an unassembled tuning 


where. then rearrange them till they work 


ated anua ming and singie-bDutlton of 
>-buttor sutomatic motor-driven § tuning 
with three-position tone button. Choice of 


ining panel to match your car. Excellent 





ivity and automatic volume control 


sensit 


Three-gang tuning. Tubes hard to get at 


Motorola Mode! 551. $59.95, list. Choice of 
hrewa or dashboard speaker. Cable 


operated manual tuning and single button 
or 5-button automatic motor-driven tun 
ing with  three-position tone button 
Choice of tuning panei to match your ca! 
Had sensitivity switch but not on the 
uning panel. Excellent automatic volume 

control and volume. Three-gang tuning 

High battery drain. Tubes hard to get at 
Phileo Model AR-50. $39.95, list. Built-in 


speaker Cable operated manua tuning 


ana singie-bDutton mecnanicai 


tuning with three-position tone button. 


automatic 


Choice of tuning panel to match your car. 
Excellent sensitivity, automatic volume 
Iwo-gang tuning. 
High battery drain. This model, like all 
Philcos tested, did not cover the entire 


control and volume. 


broadcast band. Tubes easily accessible. 

Philco Model AR-55. $44.95, list. Choice of 
firewall or dashboard speaker. Cable 
operated manual tuning and single-button 
mechanical automatic tuning with three- 
position tone button. Choice of tuning 
panel to match your car. Excellent sensi 
tivity but model tested had poor undis 
torted volume, Two-gang tuning but good 
“birdie” suppression and telegraph signal 
elimination. High battery drain. This 
model, like all Philcos tested, did not 
cover the entire broadcast band. Tubes 
easily reached for testing. 

Motorola Model 401. $39.95, list. Built-in 
speaker. Cable-operated manual tuning. 
Choice of tuning panel to match your car 
Had three-position tone control but not 
on the tuning panel. Excellent sensitivity, 


automatic volume control, tone and vol 
ume, Three-gang tuning. Tubes hard to 
get at. 

Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No.—6301 (Sears 
Roebuck). $22.95 plus transportation 
store price higher. Firewall speaker with 
built-in amplifier, Direct manual tuning 


and o-bulton automatic tuning with con 


tinuous tone control on the tuning panel 
Flat dia Excellent automatic volume 
control. Three-gang tuning. High battery 


drain. Radio tested did not cover entire 
broadcast band. Tubes hard to get at 


Philco Mode AR LS $34.95. ist. ( hoice of 


firewall or dashboard speaker. Cable 


operated manual tuning with three-pos 
tion tone button (hoice ft tuning pane 
to match your il Excellent sensitivity, 


automatic volume control and tone, bul 


radio tested had low undistorted volume 
High battery drain. This model, like al 
Philcos tested, did not cover entire broad 
cast band. Tubes easily accessible. 
Motorola Model 351. $34.95, list. Choice of 
hrewall or dashboard speaker. Cable 
operated manual tuning. Choice of tuning 
panel to match your car. Had three-posi 


tion tone control Dut not on the tuning 
panel, Excellent automatic volume control 
Ihree-gang tuning. Model tested did not 


cover entire Droadcast band, Tubes hard 


to get at. 

Truetone Model D-119] sold by West- 
ern Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo.) 
$27.95 Choice of firewall or dashboard 
speaker. Cable-operated manual tuning 
Choice of tuning pane to match your 
car, but the whole tuning mechanism was 


furnished unassembled Equipped with 


continuous tone control but It was located 
on the radio itself instead of being on 
the tuning pane Excellent sensitivity, 
automatic volume control and volume 


Ihree-gang tuning but poor telegraph 
signal rejection. If assembling of tuning 


panel is not objectionable, this radio rates 
along with Motorola Model 401, above. 
Lafayette Model B-111 (Lafayette Radio 
Corp., NYC). $25.95 plus 95¢ for tuning 
panel, plus $1.50 for firewall baffle—total, 
$28.40. This radio was not on the market 
during tests, but according to printed 
information it is apparently identical with 
Western's Truetone Model D-1191, above. 
Philco Model AR-40. $29.95, list. Built-in 


speaker. Cable-operated manual tuning 
with three-position tone button. Choice 
of tuning panel to match your car. Ex 
cellent sensitivity and tone. lwo-gang 
tuning. High battery drain. This model, 
like all Philcos tested, did not cover en 
tire broadcast band. Tubes easily a 


cessible for testing 

Motorola Mode! 301. $39.95, list. Built-in 
speaker. Cable-operated manual tuning 
Choice of tuning panel to match your 
car No tone control. Excellent auto 
matic volume control, low volume. Radio 
tested did not cover entire broadcast 
band. Tubes hard to get at. Finish weak 
lacquer easily scratched. 

Motorola Model 251. $24.95, list. Fire 
wall speaker. Direct manual tuning and 
4 mechanical push-buttons. Flat dial. No 
tone control. Low volume. Low battery 
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drair Tubes hard io get at Speaker 
baffle of flimsy cardboard 
Western's Truetone Model D-1190. $22.95 
Choice of hrewall or dashboard speaker 
Cable-operated manuat tuning. Choice of 
tuning panel to mat your car Dut the 
whole tuning nechanisn Was turnished 
ina iD No ne contro Three 
gang ig poor telegraph signa 
rejection Poor volume If assembling 
ining me inisn s not objectionable 
radio rates after Motorola Model 351 
Lafayette Nod B-110 $19.95 plus 95¢ 
for tuning panel, plus $1.50 for frewal 
aitie i = WW) This idl wa } 
irkel during tests, Dul according 


! ¢ ! i 7 ipparentiy 
1dentica wil! f ipove Western's True 
tone Model D-1190 

Ward's firline Cat Ni 567 (Montgom 
er Ward $14.95 piu transportation 
stor price higher Built-is speakel D 
re nanual tuning and 4-button direct 
unical automa tuning Vertica 
lia Ne l Poor volume on 

1 the speaker normally laces 

c ‘ ees Tw Zang tuning put 
ta grap ignal suppression Low 
battery drair Rad ested did not covet 

I roadcast ana Tubes hard to 


Lafayette Model FI $14.95. This radio 
Was not tested, Dut ae rding to printed 
identical wit! 


information if 18 apparently 


War l’s firline (at No 567 above 
Philco Mode AR-10. $19.95, list. Built-ir 
speakel! lormally la ng the iriver s 
knees Direct manual tuning Oval dial. 
Ni conti Poor tone and = low 
V Tw gan ining Low vattery 
lra This mode ke all Philcos tested 
lid t cover entire broadcast band. Tubes 

il \ at 

Arvin Mode 0 Noblitt-Sparks Indus 
trie In Colum s, Ind.) $44.95 ist. 
B peake Cable-operated manual 
i! rh and singie-Dbutton nstantaneous 
1utoma tuning with two-position§ tone 
) ( hoes i tuning panel to match 
you! ar. but the whole tuning mechanism 
Nas irnished unassembled. Due to noise 
(“vibrator hash”), the model tested had 
isable sensitivity. I wo-gang ining 
| ck each time a button was de 
pressed If assembling of tuning con- 


s I tionable, this radio rates 
ifter Lafavette Model FE-32 
Sonora Model KU-9 (Sonora Radio & Tele- 


wot obi re 


above 


Visior Corp Chicago) $14.95. list. 
Built-in speaker Direct manual tuning. 
“Spot > dial No tone control Poor 
1utomatit yiuume control, tone ind vol 
ime High hum level. Very low battery 
irain Tubes hard to get at. In gen- 
eral, acceptable only tor reception of 
news and other spoken programs 


Knight Model B-17145 (sold by Allied 
Radio Corp., Chicago). $23.27. Built-in 
speaker Cable-operated manual tuning. 
Choice of tuning panel to match your car 


but the whole tuning mechanism was fur 
nished unassembled. Had continuous tone 


control but not on the tuning panel. Low 


volume, and model tested had loud hum 
Three-gang tuning. Low battery drain. 
Radio tested did not cover entire band. 
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Edison's New Bargain Package 


... offers New York consumers a poorly designed radio, a current- 


building floor lamp and a good toaster. They make a bad buy 


at the $29.25 sale price, are not remotely the $63.20 value claimed 


York 


blossomed 


Consoli 
forth 


“combin 


AST MONTH the New 
ai dated | dison Lo 
with another of its now-famed 


ition bargain” offers. “$63.20 value for 


$29.25 announced the ads Pictures 
showed a large midget radio (massive 
walnut), a three-way bridge lamp 


(Eighteenth Century Flemish Bronze). 


ind a pop-up automatic toaster (stream 
that 


were the 


lined chrome Phe only things 


clashed louder than the styles 


idvertising claims and the facts 


Analysis by CU technicians shows that 


the equivalent or better of any two 
f the items can be bought in New York 
City for considerably less than $29.25 
ind that neither the lamp nor the radio 


? 
can be recommended as a good buy 
Ot the 


builder for Consolidated is probably the 


three items. the best revenue 


lamp. CU advises anyone interested in 


i bridge lamp first to investigate fluores 
Lighting” 


While the 


watts of 


ent lamps (see “Fluorescent 


194] 


lamp 


in January Reports ) 


Consolidated uses 150 


your money, a fluorescent bridge lamp 





HERE'S THE COMBINATION 


Equivalents of all three could be bought 
for $37 at current Neu 


But CU's 


items not 


York City prices. 
technicians find two of the 


worth buying 


with either two short 14-watt or two 15 
watt tubes uses a total of only 40 watts 
or so and throws onto the table as much 
light 


\ difheulty with fluorescent lamps lies 


is the Consolidated’s 


in the narrow choice of models available. 
that’s 


If you can’t find one suitable 


and decide to buy a regular incandescent 


bridge lamp. you can get one equivalent 


to the model that Consolidated is offer 
ing for about $10 in most stores 

It is true that the Consolidated lamp 
used to have a list price of $20.30 befor 


the new is also 


campaign began. But it 


true that it was widely available at an 


actual price ot $10 or so List prices in 


the lamp business, as Consolidated 


should know. are even more fictitious 


than in the radio business—and that’s 


saying something! 


The 


L.-660. 


Elec (rie 


$29.95 but 


General 
listed at 
market. It is 


radio is the 
suppose dly 


not available on the open 


badly designed in that the loudspeaker 
for the sake of appearance, is located 
n the top facing upward rather than in 


the front facing forward. Thus the sound 


will normally travel up toward the ceil 


ing and reach the listener’s ear only 


after reflection. Such an arrangement 
has no justification from the standpoint 
of acoustics 

CU refers its members to the 
194] 
Buying Guide and in the 
1940 Reports. Buys.” 
both costing less than $20. were: Ward's 
firline Cat. No.—-612 (Montgomery 
Ward). a small table model 
cabinet at $17.95 plus 
and RCA Model 16X2 (RCA Mfg. Co 
Camden, N. J.), a large plastic 
(the RCA 


be bought for 


ratings 
194] 
November 


[wo of the “Best 


of small radios carried in the 


with wood 


transportation; 


midget 
at $19.95. list radio can 
actually considerably less 
than list in many stores) 

Tests of the showed it to be 
the best of the three items offered. It is 
1470) and 


lists for $12.95. It was well constructed. 


toaster 
a regular Proctor model (No 


had an easily removable snap-on bottom 
plate. did not heat up the table surface 
under it, had no shock hazard but made 
only fair toast. It is available at Cooper- 


ative Distributors (114 East 16 St... NYC) 


at $10.35, at discount houses for as little 
as $8.40. and at regular electric appli 
ance stores for varying amounts under 


the list price. 
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Perfumes and Toilet Waters 


Nobody can tell you what kind of scent you ought 


to like. But make sure it's the perfume, not the adver- 


tised brand name, you pay for. CU's consultant rates 


101 brands for strength, character and lasting quality 


ERFUMES of one sort or another have 
been used almost since the beginning 


of recorded history. They have been 
used to weave spells on susceptible 
males, and they have been used to 


offset the malodor of unwashed bodies, 
as in the French society of the seventeenth 
century. Twentieth century perfumery, 
along with twentieth century advertising 
techniques, promises most of all: 

“Frankly flirtatious,” claim the ads 
for Bourjois’ Mais Oui. 

“A madcap fragrance that fills your 
veins with a happy clamor”; “A haunt- 
ingly lovely fragrance that murmurs nice 
things about you wherever you appear”; 
“Sumptuous as sables, with a _ frank 
touch of hauteur, to make you feel like a 
Duchess. . . .” 

These are the 
of a few. 

CU has no desire to add to the general 
confusion of what perfumes 
one should wear, when and where. We 
don’t think we can. We 
think it’s a matter of individual taste, 
best decided by the wearer and those 
she associates with. A hundred “person- 
ality analyses” made by as many “ex- 
perts” aren’t going to make you happy in 
the presence of gardenias, if you loathe 
the odor. 

But as everyone who has had experi- 
ence with perfumes knows, there is such 


modest proclamations 


rules on 


or anyone else 


a thing as “good” perfume and _per- 
fume generally characterized as “cheap,” 
though the latter quality is not, in fact, 
a matter of price. There’s perfume which 
lasts, and perfume which fades away 
in a few moments. Some perfume retains 
its basic character until it fades, some 
assumes an unpleasant odor after a few 
hours of wear. 

CU’s tests of 101 scents, including per- 
fumes and toilet waters of numerous 
brands and varieties, show that in per- 
fumes, as in other commodities, there are 
such things as “Best Buys”; that often 
the consumer who thinks she is paying 
for a scent is actually buying a great 
deal of high-pressure advertising, a 
famous name, and a very little perfume. 

Emphatically CU’s findings are not 
presented as the final word, for there 
is no final word on anything as sub- 
jective as perfume. If you have strong 
preferences which do not agree with 
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CU's evaluations, by all means follow 
your own taste and write us no outraged 
letters. But if you are unfamiliar with 
the perfume market, or familiar with 
only a few brands, or undecided in your 
own mind about the comparative quali- 
ties of different brands, CU believes that 
its survey can be of real] use to you. 


TERMINOLOGY AND COMPOSITION 


ERFUME (extract, essence), as gen- 
P cay used, refers to a solution of 
aromatics in alcohol. Concentration is 
usually 10% to 12%. As bases four 
animal products are used: amber, musk, 
castoreum and civet. Odor comes either 
from natural ( flowers, 
leaves and fruit) or is synthesized chem- 
ically. Although there has been furious 
controversy as to which one is superior, 
most experts now admit that each type 
has virtues, and most expert blenders use 
a combination of natural and synthetic. 

With synthetics it is possible not only 
to imitate existing scents, but to produce 
entirely new ones not found in nature. 
Further, synthetic extracts are com- 
paratively inexpensive. Real extracts, on 
the other hand, do undeniably have cer- 
tain which have not yet 
been duplicated in the laboratory. 

Toilet water (eau de toilette) is weaker 
than perfume (generally about 3%), but 
has the same odor character. It, too, is 
an alcohol solution. 

Eau de Cologne, as originally used, 
referred to a combination of citrous odors 
which originated in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the city of Cologne. Today the 
Eau de Cologne most widely used has a 
citrous base, but it is also flavored with 
other perfumes. The term is often mis- 
used, however, as a synonym for toilet 
water. 


sources roots, 


“overtones” 


MERCHANDISING METHODS 
& PURCHASING HABITS 


Perfumes are dispensed largely 
through three outlets: department stores, 
drugstores, and 5-&-10-cent stores. In de- 
partment stores, most of the selling is 
done by demonstrators paid by the man- 
ufacturers, often on a commission basis. 
Most drugstores carry a few brands, 
and receive special discounts under agree- 
ments to limit their stocks to these 


brands only. In the 5-&-10’s are rebot- 
tled containers of famous brands, as well 
as unadvertised merchandise not sold 
elsewhere. 

Perfume is also commonly dispensed 
in “Nips,” tiny ampules each containing 
enough for one application. The cost of 
Nips is rather high, but they are useful 
to those who use perfumes only occa- 
sionally, or who want to sample a new 
type without buying a whole bottle. 

The influence of advertising on the 
sales of perfumes is remarkable; most 
buyers are likely to buy much more by 
name than by scent. Surprisingly, many 
women have no idea of the odor of the 
perfume they buy until they get home 
and the bottle, despite the fact 
that many stores have “testing bottles” 
on the counters, 


open 


HOW TO APPLY PERFUME 


PRIMARY rule of application is to 

keep perfume away from textiles. 
In the first place, some perfumes leave 
stains which cannot be removed even by 
laundering. And besides, the better part 
of the scent is lost in this way. 

The best places to apply perfumes are 
the warm and not too exposed surfaces 
of the body; behind the ears, under the 
arms, in the hair. (Furs 
satisfactory for perfume application.) 
The best way to apply it is to use an 
preferably one with a 
rod or a cotton tube. Avoid atomizers with 
metal they frequently spoil the 
character of the perfume. 

And remember that a great deal of 
scent will last not much longer than a 
normal amount. 

Toilet water, little 
1929 depression, has 
large share of the perfume market. In 
fact, many of the newer scents are being 
sold in this form alone. Many 
prefer toilet water to perfume, not only 


are also very 


glass 


atomizer, 


rods; 


sold 


now 


before the 
cornered a 


women 


because a little goes a longer way. but 
also because they are able to apply it 
over larger surfaces without 
fuming. 


over-per- 


PERFUMES FOR MEN 


Although a aumber of perfumers have 


made valiant attempts, American men 
have balked at purchasing for them- 
selves anything so effeminate as _per- 


fumes. At the same time, they have shown 
themselves not averse to having after- 
lotions and Eau de 
scented, and a few perfumers have cre- 
ated a very definite market for 
items (see ratings). 


shave Colognes 


such 


PERFUMES AND THE WAR 


So far the war has had little effect on 
the retail perfume buyer, since stores 
and manufacturers are supplied from 
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essential 
Guerlain 


old stocks of imported oils. 
perfumes, like and 
Chanel, made and bottled in France, may 
soon become difficult to get since none 
is arriving 


Some 


these will 
probably go up sharply, though the max- 
imum rise reported so far is about 10%, 
and this only for a few. 

Considerable 


here. Prices of 


research is under way 
country, in an attempt to pro- 
duce and blend domestic synthetic aro- 
matics will compare favorably 
with previously imported. It 
is unlikely that there will be serious qual- 
ity deterioration. 


in this 


which 
products 


TESTS 


ESTs of perfumes are necessarily sub- 
jective to a degree. Tests on which 


the ratings which follow were based 
were made for CU by a professional per- 
fume tester. Three basic factors were 
considered: character of the odor. 


strength and lasting quality of the scent, 
and steadiness of the odor note. In addi- 
tion, tests were made to see which per- 
fumes stained fabrics, and could not be 
removed by laundering. 

Each perfume has a “top 
note,” the scent which is composed of 
the more volatile components and is the 
first to be perceived. The basic odor, 
which through after a few 
moments determines the actual character. 
The “end note” is determined by the 
“fixatives” which evaporate slowly. In 
a good perfume, the ingredients are well 
blended, and there is little change from 
beginning to end. A poorly blended per- 
fume changes its character. 


so-called 


comes 


In testing, the perfumes were placed 
on specially prepared, blotters, kept care- 
fully separated, and smelled at intervals 
of an hour or two, until the scent dis- 
appeared. Comparative ratings were 
made at each testing, and a cumulative 
value used as the final score. 


The ratings are given, insofar as pos- 
sible, in estimated order of quality 
within each type. Special distinctions 
and peculiarities are indicated by the 
comments on each brand. 


FLORAL SCENTS 


APPLE BLOSSOM 


Per- 
toilet water, $1 for 
336 fl. oz. Both wer: of excellent quality 
and lasted well. Perfume stained fabric. 
House of Duval Apple Blossom. Per- 
fume, 98¢ for 1 fl. oz.; toilet water, 98¢ 
for 734 fl. oz. Good, though the initial 
odor was Slightly 


Helena Rubinstein Apple Blossom. 
fume, $1 for \%@ fl. oz.; 


>2 


somewhat crude. 
weaker than Helena Rubinstein. 


Lamp-Lite Apple Blossom Perfume. 10¢ 
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Quality 


for ve fi. oz. 
lasting. 


good, but not 


Gerarde Apple Blossom Cologne. 10¢ 
for 4 fl. oz. Initial quality good, but 
somewhat weak and not lasting. 

Lander Spicy Apple Blossom Cologne. 
10¢ for 2 fl. oz. Good strength, but not 
comparable to other apple blossoms be- 
cause of mixed carnation-type odor. 

10¢ for 


quality. 


Blossom Time Eau de Cologne. 
3 fl. oz. Poor, lacked flowery 
Not lasting. 


CARNATION 


Cheramy Essence d’Oeillet. Perfume, 10¢ 
for % fl. oz Characteristic carnation 
odor, true and lasting. 

Bouquet Lentheric au Parfum Carna- 
tion. Toilet water, $1 for 4 fl. oz.; $1.75 
for 8 fl. oz. Started with strong Eau de 
Cologne, but developed into true carna- 
tion. Lasting. 

Caron Belodgia Perfume. $6 for * fi. 
oz.; $10.75 for 1 fl. oz. Nips, 10¢ per 
ampule. A fine blend, with predomi- 
nantly carnation character, first strong, 
then mild and refreshing. Less lasting 
than straight carnation odors. 

Gerarde Carnation Cologne. 10¢ for 4 
fl. oz. True carnation character in be- 
ginning, but not lasting. No character- 
istic cologne top note. 

Coty L’Origan. Toilet water, 10¢ for 
approx. 4 fl. oz. Nips, 10¢ for 3 ampules. 


Carnation type, with other rather dull 
odor. Steady and lasting. Stained fabric. 

Scherk Carnation Toilet Water. 59¢ for 
1.4 fl. oz.; 98¢ for 3.7 fl. oz. Had Eau 
de Cologne odor not well blended with 
carnation. Fairly pleasant after some 
time, but weak and not lasting. 

Du-Be Perfume Time, Night (Carna- 
tion). 10¢ for \% fl. oz. Poor, without 


carnation character. 


GARDENIA 





Charvai Black Gardenia Essence. 10¢ 
for vw fl. oz An excellent natural blend, 
with steady, lasting scent. Stained fabric. 

Richard Hudnut Tenfold Gardenia Per- 
fume. $1 for % fl. oz An excellent 
perfume, strong and lasting. Rather 
sweet top note. 

Houbigant Gardenia Concentré. $1.50 

for 4% fl. oz Excellent, strong and last- 

ing, but with a slight mushroomy odor. 

Stained fabric. 


Chanel Gardenia Perfume. $2.50 for 4, 


fi, OZ.; $11 for 3 fi. oz. Good, though 
less sweet, and weaker than others in 
this class. 

Park & Tilford Gardenia. 10¢ for \% 


fl. oz. Strong, but rather heavy and 
stuffy. Lasting. 


Cheramy Essence de Gardenia. 10¢ for 
\% fl. oz. Fair 
undistinguished. 


odor and strength, but 


Jergen’s Gardenia Eau de Cologne. 10¢ 
for , fl. oz. Fair odor, but not lasting. 


Colgate Gardenia Perfume. 10¢ for 
fl. oz. Fair odor and strength, but lack- 
ing in natural gardenia character. 

Gardenia Perfume Lady. 10¢ for 4 fi. 
oz. Odor fair, but very weak. 

Du-Be Perfume _ Time, 
denia). 10¢ for % fi. oz. 
weak and not lasting. 


Noon 


(Gar- 
Rough odor, 


Ronni Gardenia Perfume. 10¢ for 4 f. 
oz. Rough odor, weak and not lasting. 


Milady’s Perfuma Bar. 10¢ for 2 vials, 
one gardenia and one “orchid.” A novelty 
package, with perfumes which were weak, 
and developed unpleasant after 
some time. 


odors 


10¢ for 


Unpleasantly sweet odor, very 


Lamp-Lite Gardenia Perfume. 
fs fl. OZ, 
weak, 

10¢ for 


Practically no floral scent. 


Lander Gardenia Toilet Water. 
2% fl. oz. 


LAVENDER 
Yardley Lavender. 55¢ for % fl. oz.; $1 
for 154 fl. oz. Concentration between 
perfume and toilet water. Wholesome, 
true odor and good lasting qualities; far 
superior to others of this type. 


Lucien Lelong Whisper Cologne. $1 for 
2% fl. oz.; $2.50 for 8 fl. oz. Packed with 
atomizer. A good blend, with predomi- 


nantly lavender character. 

Manon Fréres Castle Brand Lavender 
Water. 5¢ for \% fl. oz Water 
tion, without true lavender odor. 

Ashley’s Lavender Water. 10¢ for 21% 
fl. oz. Had a “chemical” odor, from use 
of cheap synthetic aromatics. Weak, and 
disappeared after a very short time. 


solu- 


Richard Hudnut Spring Lilac Perfume. 
50¢ for 4% fl. oz A strong and |asting 
lilac scent. 

Park & Tilford Lilac Perfume. 
yy fl, oz, 
tion, but 


10¢ for 
Quality only fair on applica- 
improved in short 
Strength and lasting quality good. 
Matchabelli Duchess of York. 
$1.25 for ly fl. oz.: toilet 
tled), 10¢ for ly fl. oz. 
with lilac as a dominant 
and lasting quality fair. 
Corday Eau de Lilas. $1 for 2% fl. oz. 
Odor strong and good, but not lasting. 


time. 


Perfume, 
water (rebot- 
A complex scent 
note. Strength 


Du-Be Perfume Time, Morning (Lilac). 
10¢ for ly fl. oz. Odor too 
strength fair. 


sweet: 


Ronni Lilac Perfume. 10¢ for \% fl. oz. 
Had an off-odor; not at all typical of 
lilac. Rather strong and lasting. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Muguet Composé par Coty (Perfume). 
$1.10 for ly fl. oz. 
true and lasting. 


Fine natural fragrance, 
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Colgate Lily of the Valley. 10¢ for %% 


fl. oz. Initial fragrance not quite 60 
friendly as Coty, but developed a true, 
natural odor in a short time. Strong 


and lasting. 


Scherk Lily of the Valley Toilet Water. 
98¢ for 3.7 fl. oz. 


59¢ for 1.4 fl. oz; 
Pleasant, steady odor, but somewhat 
weak. 


Cheramy Essence de Muguet. 10¢ for % 
fl. oz. Good, though not very natural, at 
first; became weak and much less pleas- 
ant after time. End odor was 
rather poor. 


some 





ROSE 


Cheramy Essence de Rose. \0¢ for \% 
fl. oz. Odor lacked “green” 
at first, and then developed some “chemi- 
cal” smell. Strong and lasting. 

10¢ for A fl. oz. 

to Cheramy, 


sweetness; 


Ronni Rose Perfume. 
Quality somewhat superior 
but weak and not lasting. 








VIOLET 








$1 for 


scent, strong 


Yardley April Violets Cologne. 
3% fl. oz. Excellent floral 
and lasting. 

Richard Hudnut Soul of the 
Toilet Water. $1 for 3% fl. oz. 
a “green,” rather rough note, less 

Yardley. 

Cheramy Essence de Violette. 10¢ for 
“% fl. oz An natural initial 
odor which deteriorated in quality. Not 


Violet 
Had 
floral 


than Strong and lasting. 


excellent, 


lasting. 


Roger & Gallet Violette de Parme Eau 


de Toilette. $1.25 for 6 fl. oz Fiat, 
weak, and not lasting. 
OTHER TYPES 
WOODY PERFUMES 
These, though they differed from each 


other, were similar in that they had a rather 


heavy, basic character, reminiscent of woods 


rather than flowers. They were all strong 
and lasting, with final scents which re- 
mained strong for days. 


Lentheric Tweed. Perfume, $1.25 for \% 
fl. oz.: $7 for 1 fl. oz.: toilet 
for 4 fl. oz. A very heavy perfume, with- 
out light top 


water, $1 
note. Did not change its 


with time. Extremely 


fabric. 


character 
Stained 


strong. 


$1.50 


A very 


Toujours Moi Perfume. 
fl. oz.: $1] for 13, fl. 0z,. 
with a 


Corday 
for 6 
heavy odor, vanilla-like sweetness 

which was very faint at first, but gradu- 

ally became dominant. 


fabric. 


Perfume stained 


Schiaparelli Shocking. Perfume, $1.50 for 
\ fl. oz.: toilet water, $4.75 for 4 fl. oz. 
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Had a floral bouquet superimposed on a 
woody base. Floral bouquet dominated at 


first, but slowly and gradually disap- 
peared, so that final scent resembled 
Tweed. Excellently blended. Stained 
fabric. 

Corday Jet. Perfume, $6.75 for % fl. oz.; 
toilet water, $2.75 for 4 fl. oz A _ pe- 


culiar mixture of many odors. Changed 
character with time, and lacked smooth- 
Weaker and less lasting than others 
in this group. Not a satisfactory blend. 
Stained fabric. 


ness. 


ORIENTAL TYPE PERFUMES 





These were heavy, sweet and lasting. 


Guerlain Shalimar Perfume. $10 for 5% 
fl. oz. A very heavy strong oriental per- 
fume that lasted for days. 

Scherk Intermezzo Perfume. $1 for 4 fl. 
oz. Similar to Shalimar in character, but 
somewhat weaker and lighter. Very last- 
ing. Stained fabric. 

Coty Emeraude Eau de Toilette. 10¢ 
for approx. ‘4 fl. oz. Stronger than most 
toilet waters. Quite similar to Shalimar, 
though it changed character. 

Beverly Deux Dix Perfume. 25¢ for \% 

fl. oz. An inexpensive imitation of Shali- 

Good, though it lacked some of the 
latter’s strength at first. 

Chapelle Lalla Rookh. Nips, 10¢ for 3 
ampules. Good, though somewhat differ- 
ent in character from others in this group. 
End odor was similar to Shalimar, how- 
ever. 


mar. 





SPICEY ODORS 





Shulton Early American Old _ Spice 
Toilet Water. $1 for 4 fl. oz A 
strong spice odor, without carnation smell. 
Excellent for those 
scents. 


who do not like sweet 


Bouton Precious Spicey Perfume. 10¢ 
for approx. ‘4 fl. oz. Similar to Old 
Spice in character. Highly concentrated; 

“one drop lasts three days” justi- 


fabric. 


claim 
hed. Stained 
Perfume. 
blend of sweetness 


Colgate Cashmere Bouquet 
10¢ for ¥ fl. oz. \ 
and spice, steady and lasting. 
considered a blend more suitable for soaps 
than for perfume. 


Generally 





“CHANEL NO. 5” TYPE 


W hile 


character, 


similar in 
classified under 
They are here 


these were generally 
they cannot be 


any other single heading. 


compared with one brand, typical of the 

lot. 

Chanel No. 5 Perfume. $2.50 for \% 
fl. oz. A pleasant, rather light but lasting 


perfume. 


Bourjois Mais Oui. Perfume, $1.50 for .2 
fl. oz.; $3 for % fil. oz.; Eau Parfumee 
(toilet water), $1.25 for 4 fl. oz. An ex- 
cellent, well-blended perfume, somewhat 
heavier and woodier than Chanel No. 5. 
Lasting and retained characteristic odor. 
Stained fabric. 

Yardley Bond Street Perfume. $2.50 for 
‘4 fl. oz. Excellent; full-bodied, strong 
and lasting. Had characteristics of both 
Chanel No. 5 and Mais Oui. 

Lanvin My Sin. Nips, 10¢ for one ampule. 
Somewhat sweeter than Chanel, but other- 
wise similar. 

Richard Hudnut 


for ‘4 fl. oz.; toilet 


Perfume, $1 
for 34 


Gemey. 
water, $1.50 


fl. oz.; Eau de Cologne, $1 for 314 fl. oz. 
Very much like Chanel, though with a 
somewhat weaker end odor. Eau de 


Cologne extremely well blended, with bet- 


ter lasting quality than most. Stained 
fabric. 
Bourjois Evening in Paris. Perfume, 


60¢ for ‘4 fil. oz; Eau de Toilette, $1.25 
for 1.9 fl. oz.: Eau de Cologne, 40¢ for 
1 fl. oz. Similar to Chanel at first, but 
developed greener and spicey notes later. 
Eau de 
than the 
fabric. 

Beverly Mais Qui. 25¢ The 
name an obvious imitation of the popular 
Mais Oui, but this is in fact a better 
duplication of Chanel No. 5. It lacked 
some of the smoothness and sweetness of 
the latter, and this became more obvious 
with time; the final odor was rather 
rough. 


Cologne was sweeter and milder 


other two. Perfume stained 


for le fi. ozZ. 





NEW BLENDS 


The following brands have all been re- 
cently brought on the market, and are 


currently widely advertised. 


Helena Rubinstein Heaven Sent Toilet 
Water. $1 for 2 fl. oz. A spicey-sweet 
toilet quite lasting. 
make 

replace 


likely to 


water, strong and 
Iypical of the 
toilet 


perfume. An 


current trend to 
enough to 
excellent blend, 
become popular. 
Elizabeth Arden 
Vist. Toilet water, 
A refreshing and 
without 
heavy. 


water strong 


Blue Grass Flower 
$1.25 for 4 fl. oz. 
original odor, floral 
being Rich, but not 
Strong and lasting. 

Confetti. 
toilet 


sweet. 


Lentheric Bouquet Perfume, 


$2.75 for 4 fl. oz; water, $1 for 


4 fl. oz. Similar to Heaven Sent but 
weaker, lighter, and less lasting. Only 
fairly successful. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer Tulip Time 
Cologne. $1.50 for 6 fl. oz. A vague, 
floral bouquet blend, without definite 
character. Lacked strength and lasting 
quality. Only fair. 


Dorothy Gray Nosegay Perfume. $1 for 
yy, fl. oz. A heavy floral bouquet without 
character at first, but later approaching 
gardenia. Somewhat _ stuffy. Lasting. 
Stained fabric. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PERFUMES 


Odors which do not belong specifically 
in any of the ategzortes listed above 
Coty Essence L’Aimant. $1 for 2 fl. 0z.; 
$9.75 for 1.6 fl. oz. A good perfume, 
with some of _ the characteristics of 


Chanel No. 5. but with a carnation-like 


undertone. Strong and lasting. Stained 
labri 

Park & Tilford Desire. \0¢ tor ‘, 1 
oz. A good perfume similar to L’ Aimant. 


Just as strong and lasting. Stained fabric 


Coty Chypre Eau de Toilette. 10¢ for 
approx Ve fl. oz An odor 


Smooth, 


reminiscent ol 


moss and hay. round, rather 


heavy and lasting. 

Scherk Renaissance Toilet Water. 59¢ 
for 1.7 fl. oz.: 98¢ tor 3.5 fi. oz. Odor 
between Chanel No. 5 and Chypre. Heavy, 


; 


full and very lasting. 


Houbigant Quelques Fleurs Perfume. 
$1 for 1/5 fl. oz.: $5 for 1 fl. oz. \ 
blend, rather complex, soft, 


lasting. 


Ciassic floral 


steady and 


Bouton Precious Perfume Floral.  \0¢ 
tor approx. lg fl, oz. A fair 


Lasted for several days. 
Park & Tilford Adventure. 10¢ for 'g 
fl. oz. An odor of the 
floral 


floral blend. 


Stained fabric. 


undistinguished 


type. Only fair in quality and 


lasting ability. Characteristic of what 


most people consider; a “cheap” perfume. 
Stained fabric. 

Toilet 
Cologne, 10¢ 


Cheramy April Showers. water, 
10¢ tor ls 
for 2/5 fl. oz 
{dventure. 

Kerkoff Dier-Kiss 


lor le fl. oz. 


fl. oz.; Eau de 


Characteristics similar to 


Toilet Water. 10« 
Characteristics similar to 


Adventure. 


MEN'S SCENTS 


These come either in the form of Eau de 
Cologne or after-shaving lotion. Compari- 
sons are rather difficult, since ajfter-shave 


base other 
smell, 


lotions contain in addition to the 


ingredients which influence the 


Seaforth for Men. Eau de Cologne and 
Shaving Lotion, each $1 for 4 fl. oz A 
blend containing Scotch heather and fern. 

Old Spice 


Somewhat 


Shulton’s Early American 
Cologne. $1 for 4 fl. oz. 
weaker, but otherwise not much different 
than Shulton Old Spice Toilet Water (see 
above). 


Lentheric. Men's Eau de Cologne and 
After Shave Lotion, each $1 for 5 fl. oz. 
Eau de 
odor, clean though a bit flat. Not 
ing. After-shave lotion contained 


der, well blended. 


Houbigant Fougére Royal After Shav- 
ing Lotion. 85¢ for 4% fl. oz A 
steady and lasting hay-like odor, a little 
on the sweet side. 


May, 1941 


Cologne had a straight Cologne 
last- 
laven- 


Which brands are best buys? CU tests and here 
rates 22 brands of prepared desserts, 11 brands of 


plain gelatin. Jell-O shows up well, Knox doesn't 


“0 OFTEN have nationally advertised 
brands made poor showings in CU’s 
that CU has freely called a 
baleful influence by ad 


vertisers. 


been 


ts. - 
and destructive 
CU’s 


been the same: it 


answer has steadfastly 
what the tests 


And the tests have revealed that 


reports 
reveal. 
many of the brands most heavily adver- 
tised have been overpriced or inferior to 
other brands or both. 

What the advertisers will make of CU’s 
findings in the field of gelatin powders 
is hard to say. 

Out of 22 brands of prepared dessert 
powders tested, the much-advertised 
Jell-O emerged as the “Best Buy” 


est in quality and pretty much in line 


high- 
Ligh 


so far as price goes. Among 11 brands 
of plain gelatin tested, the much-adver- 
tised Knox rated not so well—inferior to 
most of the other brands in quality and 
twice 
Jell-O. 

Meantime, the Royal 


performed well enough during the tests 


as expensive as the “Best Buy” 
much-advertised 


to earn itself a good but not outstanding 
fourth-place rating. 

So far as the advertising industry is 
concerned, CU supposes that those who 


Jell-O 


pertorming 


their living on will 
that CU is 


sery ice. while those 


earn now 


decide a public 


who earn their living 





SLACK FILL 


This box held the one ounce of gelatin 


It was big enough to hold 
five ounces 


that you see. 


on Knox will now be positive that CU is 


a destructive influence. and those who 
earn their living on Royal will just be 
irritated. 

So far as consumers are concerned 
which is the more important point—the 
tests show that advertising claims are a 


somewhat more reliable guide here than 


they have proved to be in most othe 
fields, but even so, still not a very good 
guide. 
DIBLE gelatin, like glue, is a meat- 
packing by-product. It is extracted 
from animal hide and bone—about 15 


million pounds of it per year—and re- 
fined to eliminate unpleasant odors. Occa- 
sionally, however, you will run across a 
low-grade product, strongly reminiscent 
of its gluey origin. Gelatin’s main virtue 
for desserts is its ability 
many bulk in 


gelatin dessert contains 


to expand to 
times its water. 

The ordinary 
only one or two percent of gelatin; 
hardly enough to contribute much to the 
diet. Further, gelatin, though a protein, 
is a poor protein, lacking many essential 
elements. The main food value of gelatin 
desserts. therefore, lies in the 
fruit added for 


this respect, there’s an important differ- 


sugar 


and juice flavoring. In 


ence between plain gelatin and the pre 


pared gelatin dessert powders. 


Plain gelatin is a flavorless, concen- 
trated product (only one-fourth of an 


ounce is needed for a pint of dessert) to 
which add 
juice and fruit or other flavoring. Pre- 


you your own sugar, truit 
pared dessert powders come in 344-ounce 
packages, containing approximately 10% 
gelatin, 80%-—90% sugar, a small amount 
of citric acid and a small amount of 
coloring and flavoring, the latter 
artificial. Only a pint of water need be 
added, though you may add fruit and 
fruit juice if you care to. 


usually 


The plain gelatin in itself is cheaper 
than the dessert powders, but the dessert 
you make from it is apt to be 
expensive because of the fruit juice you 
must For this added money 
get a better-tasting and more healthful 
food. 

But don’t rely on gelatin to cure “that 
tired feeling.” Knox says that “it sup- 
plies certain elements’ which fight 
fatigue.” Cox says it is “rich in glycine— 
a natural force for energy.” As CU 


more 


use. you 
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has pointed out in several previous issues 
(June 1939, January 1940, January 1941) 
there’s no good scientific basis for such 
claims. Research by independent inves- 
tigators has failed to establish their 
validity, either for gelatin or for glycine. 
But the Knox advertising has grown 
ever broader and more fanciful. 

Now glycine claims have been called 
to a showdown by the Food & Drug 
Administration. Recently, the FDA seized 
a shipment of Myasthene Tablets, a 
glycine product, contending that it was 
misbranded because of representations 
that it beneficial for “that tired 
feeling.” The company first said it would 
fight the case, its second seizure. Later 
it withdrew, and a default 
entered. 

So much for glycine. CU suggests that 
the Federal Trade Commission make the 
next move on gelatin advertising. 


was 


decree was 


HERE'S ground for Federal action, 
an in the slack-filling which Cl 
found in every package of the dessert 
powders and almost every package of 
plain gelatin. Prepared desserts are sold 
in uniform-sized cartons, in quantities 
to make one pint. Plain gelatins are sold 
in quantities of one to four ounces, often 
with envelopes inside the package, each 
containing enough gelatin for one des- 
sert. The illustration on page 125 shows 
how little of the gelatin powder there is 
in contrast to the package sizes. 

Be especially careful with gelatin des- 
seris after they have been prepared, for 
gelatin in this form is an ideal medium 
for bacterial growth. Keep the dessert 
in the refrigerator at all times, especially 
in Summer. 

CU tested 22 brands of dessert powders 
and 11 brands of plain gelatin. Ratings 
are based on laboratory tests covering 
moisture, ash, gelatin content, jelly 
strength, acidity, &c. Comparisons for 
flavor, odor, &c., were also made. In some 
brands strong flavoring low- 
grade gelatin odors, with a pronounced 
gluey character in hot solution. No harm- 
ful ingredients were found. 


covered 





Prepared Dessert 
Powders 





Price given in each case is for three car- 
tons. Contents of each package are 3% oz. 
This will make a pint of dessert sufficient for 
six average servings. 


Best Buy 


Jell-O (General Foods Corp., NYC). 144; 
cost per 6 servings, 4.7¢. Highest quality 
tested. 
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Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Grisdale (Gristede Bros., NYC). 17¢; cost 
per 6 servings, 5.7¢. 
Plee-Zing (Plee-zing, Inc., Chicago). 15¢; 


cost per 6 servings, 5¢. 

Royal (Standard Brands, Inc., NYC). 14¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 4.7¢. 

IGA 
cago). 

Dainty Jell (First National Stores, Mass.). 
10¢; cost per 6 servings, 3.3¢. 

NYC). Hé; 


Chi- 
6 servings, 5¢. 


(Independent Grocers Alliance, 


15¢: cost per 


Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves, 
cost per 6 servings, 3.7¢. 
Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 15¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 5¢. 

Co-op (National Chicago). 
14¢; cost per 6 servings, 4.7¢. 

Par-T-Jel (Dessert Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio). 
10¢: cost per 6 servings, 3.3¢. 

Twinkle (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati). 15¢; cost per 6 servings, 5¢. 


( ooperatives, 


Hazel (National Tea Co., Chicago). 14¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 4.7¢. 

Ann Page (A&P, NYC). 13¢; cost per 6 
servings, 4.3¢. 

Flav-R-Jell (Red & White Corp., Chicago). 
15¢; cost per 6 servings, 5¢. 

Freshpak (Grand Union Co., NYC). 13¢; 


cost per 6 servings, 4.3¢. 


Premier (F. H. Leggett Co.. NYC). 10¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 3.3¢. 
White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). 13¢; 


cost per 6 servings, 4.3¢. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams Co., NYC). 
18¢; cost per 6 servings, 6¢. 

Asco (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 
ll¢; cost per 6 servings, 3.8¢. 

Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co., Chi- 
cago). 15¢; cost per 6 servings, 5¢. 

Lovely Jell (General Dessert Corp., NYC). 
10¢; cost per 6 servings, 3.3¢. 

Radio (Roulston’s, NYC). 10¢; cost per 6 
servings, 3.3¢. 





Correction 


HROUGH an error, two brands were 

omitted from the ratings of typewriter 
ribbons in the April Reports. Results of 
fests on Herald Square and Copyright 
should have been included as follows: 


STANDARD RIBBONS 

Herald Square (Woolworth Stores). 20¢ 
for 11-yd. ribbon; cost for 12 yd., 22¢. 
Thirteenth in order of quality. Price 
makes if a good buy. 

Copyright (A. Carlisle & Co., San 
Francisco). $1. This ribbon follows the 
Ward's Supreme in the April listings. 

PORTABLE RIBBONS 

Herald Square (Woolworth Stores). 20¢ 
for 10-yd. ribbon; cost for 12 yd., 24¢. 
Twenty-third in order of quality. Price 
makes it a good buy. 

Copyright (A. Carlisle & Co.). $1. This 
ribbon follows the Sear's Marvello in 
the April listings. 

















Plain Gelatin 
Powders 





Best Buy 


Ann Page (A&P, NYC). 1-0z. package, 9¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 2.3¢. Packed in 4 in- 
dividual bags, each sufficient to make one 
pint of gelatin. Highest quality tested, and 
among lowest priced. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Epicure Pierce 
oz. package, 19¢: 
4.8¢. Cost per 6 
basis of 1% oz. per 
Packed in 4 individual 
cient to make one pint. 


(3. oe Co., Boston). 114. 


cost per 0 servings, 
calculated on 
-pint portions. 
bags, each sufh- 


servings 


Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
l-oz. package, 16¢; cost per 6 servings, 
4¢. Packed in 4 individual bags, each 


sufhcient to make one pint. 

Asco (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 
1'4-0z. package, 15¢; cost per 6 servings, 
2.5¢. Cost per 6 servings calculated on 
basis of 4 oz. per pint portions. Packed 
in two individual bags. Directions called 
for 2 pints per bag, but amount present 
in each bag was sufficient to make 3 pints. 
American Stores Co. has discontinued this 
brand, and replaced it with Princess 
Brand which sells for 9¢ per oz., packed 
in 4 individual bags. This was not avail- 
able at time of purchase and hence is not 
reported in tests. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago). 
loz. package, 15¢; cost per 6 servings, 
3.8¢. Packed in two bags, each sufficient 
to make 2 pints. 

Plymouth Rock (Plymouth Gelatine Co., 
Boston). l-oz. package, 
servings, 3¢. Packed in two 
sufficient to make 2 pints. 


12¢: cost per 6 
bags, each 


Knox (Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 
Johnstown, N. Y.). l-oz. package, 18¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 4.5¢. Packed in 4 in- 


dividual bags, each sufficient to make one 

pint. 

Cox’s (Cox Gelatine Co., NYC). 114-02. 
package, 17¢; cost per 6 servings, 2.8¢. 
Cost per 6 servings calculated on basis of 
14 oz. per pint portions. Packed in two 
individual bags. Directions called for 2 
pints per bag, but amount present in each 
bag was sufficient to make 3 pints. 

Co-op (Eastern Co-operative Wholesale, 
NYC). 4-oz. package, 21¢; cost per 6 
servings, 1.3¢. Packed in bulk. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). 1-oz 
package, 15¢; cost per 6 servings, 3.8¢. 
Packed in 4 individual bags, each sufh- 
cient to make one pint. 

Peter Cooper’s (Peter Cooper’s Gelatine 
Co., Gowanda, N. Y.). 1%-0z. package, 

13¢; cost per 6 servings, 2.2¢. Packed in 


bulk. 
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Air conditioning for one room is one way to try for 


it. But maybe you can cool off your whole house at 


no greater cost. CU's consultant discusses pros and 


cons of home air conditioners and alternatives to them 


HE coming of Summer, for the past 
few years, has been heralded by big 
advertising campaigns for home air con- 
The attractive to a 
public which has} for some time enjoyed 
air conditioning fn theatres, stores and 
buildings. And a good part of that public 
is beginning to cinsider the possibilities 
of controlled home atmosphere. 
This rate air condi- 
tioners but deals, with general problems 


ditioners. idea is 


report ddes not 


in home air conditioning. It is designed 
to help those in, the market for more 
Summer comfort'!to spend their money 
where it will buy: best results. 

Not considered here are the large. 
whole-house units which not only cool, 
clean and dry asr in the 
heat it in the Winter. Such units are 


Summer, but 


out of reach fo! most homes already 
built, and are rarely practical for in- 


stallation even in new homes costing 
less than $20,000. 
Nor does this report deal with the 


extremely low-priced “air conditioners” 
which are not such in fact. These are the 





simple room oiliitesins containing a 
small blower and an air cleaner, and 
they are not to be confused with con- 
ditioners of the refrigeration type. 

A bona fide air conditioner, as defined 
for present purposes, does the following 

automatically—for at least one room 
in the house: 

1. Cools the air. 

2. Extracts moisture from the air. 

3. Filters the ajr. 

4. Introduces and circulates fresh out- 
side air. 
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Such 
widely available, at prices ranging from 
$130 to $250. The average cost will run 
around $200. And before spending that 
amount to air condition one room, you 
might be wise to ways and 
means of achieving a moderate degree of 
Summer comfort for the entire house at 
no more and very probably at less cost. 
There are several methods which can 
be employed. 


one-room air conditioners are 


consider 


YOU MIGHT TRY FANS 


O BEGIN wiTH, a few oscillating desk 

fans of 10-inch or larger size (see 
CU Reports, June 1940, or your Buying 
Guide) will add much to your Summer 
comfort. They may be placed at an open 
window pointing out to exhaust the 
warm air from the room; cooler outside 
air will then be drawn in through the 
other open window. Or they may be 
placed to direct a breeze of outside air 
into the room. A breeze has a cooling 
effect on the body even if the surround- 
ing air temperature is not lowered. But 
a breeze is also objectionable to many 
people. 

A window ventilator with built-in fan 
will provide much relief in an overheated 
kitchen, for example, by exhausting the 
hot air. 

An “attic fan,” properly installed and 
big enough to give 15 to 20 air changes 
per hour, reduces the temperature by 
sucking the warm air from the house 
through an opening in the top-floor ceil- 
ing, and expelling it from the attic. 
Cooler air from outdoors enters the lower 
floors through open windows, and tem- 
peratures are frequently lowered five to 
eight degrees. Cost of such an installa- 
tion runs from $80 to $150. 

With an attic fan you can employ a 
technique known as “night cooling,” 
which consists mainly of drawing cool air 
into the house at night, and blocking the 
daytime heat inflow. 


INSULATION 


A major step in reducing the house 
temperature is to block the inflow of 
heat with insulation. A layer of rock 
wool three or four inches thick laid be- 


tween the floor joints in an unfinished 
attic will cost $20 to $35 for a small 
house, and can easily be placed by the 
owner. Attic insulation in a house al- 
ready built pays much bigger dividends 
for money spent than does a complete 
insulation of the house. A complete job, 
including walls, would cost perhaps $300 
and would provide only about half as 
much more effective insulation than treat- 
ment of the attic floor alone. 

In new homes, complete insulation can 
be had at much less cost. It 
terms of both Summer 
lower Winter fuel bills. 
the cost of air conditioning, should you 
decide to go in for that at 
time. 


pays in 
and 
It also reduces 


coolness 


some later 


AWNINGS 


Another source of heat inflow is the 
sun’s rays entering through the windows. 
In most cases, this contributes largely to 





inside the house. 


the heat Experiments 
have shown that awnings are most effec- 
tive in stopping it. Shades and Venetian 
blinds, though better than no protection, 
are comparatively ineffective. 


AiR CONDITIONING: PROS & CONS 


oME of the benefits offered for one 
~ room by air conditioning can thus be 
spread through the entire house at no 
greater But air conditioners do 
offer much in the way of comfort that 
cannot be realized by other cooling meth- 
If the equipment is adequate and 
properly installed, temperature and hu- 
midity can be positively controlled for 
maximum comfort. Other means of room 
cooling offer no such positive tempera- 
ture control, and especially do not con- 
trol the all-important humidity. 

Further, the advantages of filtered air 
are not to be overlooked. Air condition- 
ers filter out dust and pollens, and in 
many cases give relief to persons suffer- 
ing from asthma or hay fever. 

Before you decide on air conditioning 
for one room only, though, try to visual- 
ize life in your house with one cool room. 
Remember that the other will 
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cost. 


ods. 


rooms 




















There is also a variety of methods of 
cooling for each type of room conditioner. 
. > . Ww 
One-Room Alr Conditioners rhe best for most purposes uses a motor 
compressor type with a gas refrigerant 
; . , in a unit which is larger | ‘rwise 
Listed below, in alphabetical order, are York rated at 3,675 BTU is claimed by the eeaitialiy ot ; S* ‘dl - oth siopicats 
some of the better known brands of air manufacturer as adequate for a room 11x14 essentially the same as the units com- 
conditioners manufactured by the larger (154 sq. ft.) while the Pleasantaire 8-1 monly used in household refrigerators. 
companies. Prices and capacities are given rated at 4,000 BTU (9°, more) is claimed Another kind has no compressor and 
for purposes of comparison with those of to be adequate for typical rooms with a uses cold water as a cooling agent. It 
other brands the buyer may be offered. As floor area up fo 200 square feet (30°/, is economical only where an adequate 
noted before, room size capacifies mean more). supply of cold water (under 60°F) is 
little and requirements must be computed Mode/ numbers and prices are the most available at no cost or at comparatively 
on the basis of characteristics of the indi- recent available in the New York City heey natee 
vidual room. For instance, the 41 Philco- area. The rated capacities of window models 
run from 4,000 to 6,000 BTU’s. Some 
MAKE MODEL TYPE LIST PRICE MFG'S RATED brands also rate capacity in terms of 
($) BTU CAPACITY room size—“up to 11x14 feet” or “for 
- ——— rooms having up to 200 square feet of 
CARRIER SOH console 270.00 6,000 floor area”—but such ratings are com- 
506 —— meena ae paratively meaningless. The capacity re- 
CHRYSLER AIRTEMP WC-40 window 139.50 3,500 quired for a particular room must be de- 
termined by an expert, with reference ti 
GALE Standard window 129.50 4,000 . . ‘ a ragh ae ; 
ray sae iad 159.50 4,700 the various peculiarities of that particu- 
lar room. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC FA-50 window 189.50 5,000 
FB-70 console 367.50 8,000 
\ 
PHILCO-YORK 4 window 129.50 3,675 Q 
6! window 189.50 5,750 8 ? 
» y. 
PLEASANTAIRE B-! window 139.50 4,000 ~*\ 
N—. +) ? 
WESTINGHOUSE WA-04 window 149.50 4,000 =o ~~ oS 
WA-06 window 209.50 6,000 < “4 > 
FB-09 console 400.00 9,000 \ 
. 
seem unbearably hot when you enter exceed this capacity if you are to have yg 
them from the cooled room. Find out, real conditioning (cooling capacities and 


too, how your family reacts to air con- 
ditioning. Some people suffer a cold 


clammy feeling when they spend a few 





pe crees 


Digs 


hours in an air-conditioned room. Others 


suffer distinct shock from rapid tem- 
perature changes. 
There is evidence that such rapid 


changes are disturbing to the heat-regu- 
lating mechanism of many people, and 
are predisposing to colds, sinusitis and 
other respiratory tract infections. 

For almost every installation, certain 
highly special problems must be solved 
before the most in comfort can be 
realized. Especially, the “heat gain” of 
the room must be computed. Each con- 
ditioner has a definite cooling capacity, 
and the heat gain of the room must not 
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heat gains are expressed in units known 
as British Thermal Units or BTU’s). 
Heat gain of a room is determined by 
many factors, which should be checked 
carefully by an expert before any buy- 
ing is done. 

Since there are great variations in heat 
gains—one room may have three times 
the gain of another the same size—it 
may be best to install the 
equipment in the room easiest to cool, 
rather than in the room where it is most 
desired. 


sometimes 


TYPES OF ROOM CONDITIONERS 


HERE are two types of room condition- 
‘om -floor or console, and window. 
The floor type usually is of higher capac- 
ity and more costly, and is regarded as a 
more or less permanent installation. The 
window type (suited only for sliding sash 
windows—not for casements) is 
common. 


more 
Some of these can be used to 
provide air cleaning and steady control 
of ventilation at any time of the year. Al- 
though some manufacturers make much 
of this feature, actual users are not 
enthusiastic about it. In Winter many 
users simply remove their window con- 
ditioners. 
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CU can make no brand recommenda- 
tions, but does recommend that you in- 
sist on a trial period before purchasing 
any make. That will probably be hard 
for manufacturers seem to fear 
that prospects will not want the equip- 
ment after trying it. The salesman will 
probably try to stall a request for trial by 
one of several stock answers (“It’s not 
hot enough now, but you had better buy 
now to have the conditioner for the hot 
weather”). But insist on it. Air 
ditioning installations are too much 
shrouded in doubts to be taken lightly. 

If you're undecided about air con- 
ditioning, you might arrange to pay a 
reasonable rental for a trial installation, 
with the understanding that this be de- 
ducted from the purchase price if you 
buy. A temporary installation will serve 
for a trial period. 

To summarize—if you’re planning a 
home now, think of air conditioning and 
insulation before, not after, building. 
Consider carefully the lower-cost whole- 
house alternatives to air conditioning. 
And if you do decide to air condition one 
room, make sure you get a trial before 
purchasing. 
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MEDICAL SECTION 


HAROLD AARON, M. D., SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carison—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger—Ass't Professor of Clini- 
cal Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia 
University; Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medical Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions. 











Iodine and Goiter 


Do you need supplementary iodine to prevent goiter? It all 
depends on where you live and what you eat. CU's medical 
consultant ‘discusses the use of iodized salt and other prep- 


arations, concludes his series on minerals in the diet 


ost people think of iodine as a Not until 1820, however, did the 
M liquid to be smeared on the skin French doctor, Coindet, suggest that the 
as an antiseptic for wounds or scratches. value of these materials from the sea 
It is not generally realized that iodine 
is far more important for the health of 


lay in their high iodine content. And 
then it took almost 100 years more of 
crude experimentation before a precise 
relation could be established between 
iodine dosage and the prevention of sim- 
ple goiter. 

In this interval, simple goiter became 
distinguished from other enlargements 
of the thyroid gland, particularly so- 
called “toxic” or exophthalmic goiter. 
The former was much more common 
and was associated with certain regions 
of the earth. The latter, with no appar- 
ent geographical distribution, had char- 
acteristics that placed it among an en- 
tirely different group of disease states. 
Simple goiter consisted mainly of an 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, whereas 
in toxic goiter there were constitutional 
and nervous symptoms as well as en- 
largement of the gland. 

In 1850, Chatin, a French chemist, 
had found that the smaller the amount 
of iodine in the water, air, soil and 
food of a region, the greater the number 
of persons in that region having simple 
goiter. And this led to the mapping out 
of the goiter regions of the world. 

Simple goiter was found to be en- 
demic’ in the Himalayan Mountain re- 
gion, the Alps and their foothills, and 
the Andean Plateau; in North America 
in the region about the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River, the Cascade Moun. 

* When a disease establishes itself, espe- 
cially among the inhabitants of a certain 


region, it is said to be endemic in that 
region, 





internal organs than for the health of 


that external organ, the skin. The total ° 
amount of iodine in the human body is lodized Salts 


not more than about 50 milligrams 
(about one six-hundredth of an ounce). 
Yet, without that tiny bit in the body, 


the entire complicated mechanism of Foods of the American Medical Ass'n while the old proportions were in effect. 
coordination between the various endo- CU lists them here because they are the brands most likely to observe the new propor- 
crine glands and between these glands tions. But the best rule for the consumer to follow in buying iodized salt is to look on the 
and saint organs would break down.’ label for a specific statement that the proportions are one to 10,000 or .01%. 

lodine is present in all of the cells of 
the body and in the blood, but the Barton's (Barton Salt Co., Hutchinson, Sterling (International Salt Co., NYC). 
greatest concentration is found in one Kans.). Watkins (Watkins Salt Co., Watkins 
endocrine gland—the thyroid. The story Carey-ized (Carey Salt Co., Winn- Glen, N. Y.). 
of iodine in the body is really the story field, La.). Worcester (Worcester Salt Co., 
of the physiology and pathology of the Chippewa (Ohio Salt Co., Wads- NYC). 
thyroid gland. worth, Ohio). The Council also approved the following 

Although iodine was discovered in Diamond Crystal (Diamond Crystal private brands of firms which buy salt 
1811, iodine-containing material had Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich.). from accepted manufacturers: 
been used as medicine for some 2,000 Jefferson Island (Jefferson Island Fairway (Twin City Wholesale Grocer 
years. In ancient Greece, burnt sponge, Salt Mining Co., Jefferson Island, La.). Co., Fargo, N. D., St. Paul and Minneo- 

: ; polis; Twin Ports Wholesale Grocer Co., 

and later other plants from the sea as Leslie (Leslie Salt Co., San Francisco). Duluth, Mica. ead Saperier, Wh: Weed 
well as sea salt, were used to treat the Morton's (Morton Salt Co., Chicago). County Grocery Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
most common of all disorders of the Pioneer (Carey Salt Co., Winnfield, Wis.). 
thyroid gland—simple goiter. Lo.). Mulkey’s (Mulkey Salt Co., Detroit). 


Purity (International Salt Co., NYC). 
‘See CU Reports, May 1940; “Thyroid 


Preparations.” 





HE approved proportions of sodium or potassium iodide and salt in iodized salt products 
have only recently been set of one part (potassium iodide) to 10,000 (salt). Previously 
they were set at one to 5,000. The brands named below were accepted by the Council of 


Plee-Zing (Plee-zing, Inc., Chicago). 
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GOITROUS AREAS 


as indicated by the number of simple goiters per 1,000 men drafted in the 


United States during the last 


tain districts of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, in certain localities of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain region, the Rocky 


Mountain States, the States in the Cen- 


tral Basin and considerable parts of 
Canada. 
In all these regions there is an in- 


sufficient amount of iodine in the soil. 
water, air and food. In all these regions, 
simple goiter is common. 

It is more accurate to say it was com- 
1917, when two 
American Drs. Marine 
Kimball, discovered that simple goiter 
could be prevented by the systematic 
administration of small amounts of iodine 


simple 


mon; because, since 


scientists, and 


occurrence of 
down. 


or iodides, the 


goiter has been cut way 


FIGHTING GOITER WITH IODINE 
S' AFOODS are rich in iodine and there- 


fore are admirable natural 
tives, but they are obviously impractical 


preven- 


as a means of dealing with an almost na- 
tion-wide problem. The addition of io- 
dine to the water supply was tried, but 
did not reach people in rural districts. 
Methods of adding iodine to the food 
supply by way of fertilizers for the soil 
and iodine-rich foods for dairy 
and hens have also been proposed but 
it is only in the last few years that soil 
chemists have made 
this direction. 

The most practical method hit upon 
for supplying iodine to the population 
in iodine-poor regions was through the 
salt. 
experiment 


cows 


any progress in 


use of iodized 


After much and contro- 


versy, it has been decided that one part of 
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sodium or potassium iodide to 10,000 
parts of salt (.01%) is most suitable for 
the large number of people who 
need iodine. And the use of this salt 
in the goiter belts is one of the most 
important contributions to public health 
made in this century. 

Naturally, persons living within a few 
miles of the seacoast need not use iodized 
salt at any period of life because of 
the high content of iodine in the soil, 
water and air. Furthermore, they need 


not worry about the importation into 


their region of iodine-poor vegetables, 
milk and eggs from goiter regions. 


Even if they were to depend exclusively 
on such imported foods, the amount of 
iodine in the water supply and air would 
be sufficient to prevent goiter. 

In other regions, the use of iodized 
salt is essential up to the age of 30 or 
thereabouts, and during pregnancy and 
lactation—periods during which there 
is an increased demand by the body 
for iodine. There need be no fear of 
converting a simple goiter into a toxic 
goiter if a properly iodized salt is used 
during those periods of life. 


The 


adult 


average over 30, in any 
part of the country, need not worry 
about his iodine intake, and therefore 


need not use iodized salt or any other 
iodine preparation unless his physician 
prescribes it for special purposes. 
After the discovery of iodine, there 
was a great vogue for iodine remedies. 
Like camphor in more recent years, 
it used to be suspended about children’s 
necks in little bags as a preventive for 
every conceivable ailment. Iodine prep- 
arations have been advertised directly 


to the public for all varieties of goiter, 
for chronic and acute coughs, for weak- 
ness, lack of pep, premature aging, poor 
circulation, mental torpor, &c. 

Many instances of toxic 
demic goiter regions were 


goiter in en- 
attributed to 
excessive dosing with such preparations. 
And there is no doubt that uncontrolled 
administration of iodine can cause seri- 
ous harm to persons with “toxic goiter” 
or hyperthyroidism, and may possibly 
convert a simple goiter into a toxic goiter. 
No iodine or iodide proprietary prepa- 
rations should be used for self-treatment 
of any symptoms or disorders. Their use 
will only serve to delay obtaining proper 
treatment of possibly serious ailments. 


There is no reason to fear that io- 
dized salt of proper proportions will 
have any of the ill effects mentioned. 


iodide 
preparations, including iodized salt, may 
cause skin eruptions similar to acne or 
may aggrevate an existing acne. 


In sensitive persons, however, 


“HEALTH” & NATURAL FOODS 
| eee section of the country has its 


chain of food stores specializing in 
mineralized and vitaminized foods. Many 
of these foods are said to contain 
so-called “trace elements’”—manganese, 
cobalt, magnesium, zine and others. Lit- 
tle is known of the role of these 
ments in human nutrition. Certainly 
there is no evidence that anyone, in ill- 


ele- 


ness or health, has to depend upon any- 
thing but natural food for these 
ments. lodine is the only mineral which 
needs to be added to the diet of large 
numbers of people. 


ele- 


Almost all patent food producers claim 
that the nation is going to the dogs nu- 
tritionally because the soil is impover- 
ished of minerals. You must therefore 
use Parkelp or Derbetain. (Readers may 
supply other names.) In some areas in 
the United States, there are, no doubt, 
soils that are poor in certain minerals. 
But most people get their foods from 
many different regions and there is no 
evidence that in any considerable area 
the mineral deficiency of the soil is so 
great as to warrant a change in the food 
habits of that region. 

Even if mineral supplements 
necessary, the myriad of proprietary food 
preparations could not be recommended 
because _ they contain insignificant 
amounts of utilizable or necessary min- 


were 


eral elements. 

All claims of these preparations 
should be taken with a grain or two of 
iodized salt. In all except endemic goiter 
regions, a wholesome, balanced diet will 
furnish the ideal amount of every neces- 
sary mineral and vitamin (see October 
1940 Reports for a full discussion of 
what a balanced diet should include). 
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Your Vacation Milk Supply 


. . . Should be no part of any back-to-nature urges you develop. 


Here are some facts about raw milk and why it's dangerous 


Vi ATION season is here again. And 
with it comes the urge of the aver- 
age city dweller to get back to nature. 
It’s a healthy urge, all right. But leave 
milk out of your “back-to-nature” pro- 
gram. The people who rush to get raw 
milk—“straight from the cow.” “fresh 
from the farm”—are needlessly exposing 
themselves and their children to the 
danger of disease. 

Milk is a unique food, containing a 
variety of ingredients necessary for hu- 
man nutrition. Unfortunately, it also 
constitutes an ideal medium for bac- 
terial growth. And doctors and public 
health officers have been convinced for 
years that raw milk—milk which has 
not been pasteurized—is always a po- 
tential source of danger. 

It is a common misconception that 
milk as it comes fresh from a cow must 
be pure—much ‘purer than milk which 
is hauled hundreds of miles into the 
city, to be distributed and used hours 
or even days after milking. Such is not 
the case. 

For cows (even apparently healthy 
and contented ones) as well as their 
milkers, can be the carriers of a variety 
of diseases disastrous to humans—ty- 
phoid, scarlet fever, diphtheria, erysip- 
elas, septic sore throat, enteritis, brucel- 
losis, &c. And it is only through pasteur- 
ization (heating milk to a temperature 
below the boiling point, holding it there 
for half an hour, and then cooling im- 
mediately) that these disease-producing 
organisms can be destroyed. 

Statistics provide convincing proof of 
the benefits of pasteurization. For ex- 
ample, during the 10 years prior to 1938 
in the United States, there were 380 
epidemics of disease traced to raw milk 
and only 10 to milk that had been pas- 
teurized. The U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice studied 2,150 cases of disease occur- 
ring during epidemics in 1937 and found 
that 1.362 were due to the use of raw 
milk and only 48 to the use of pasteur- 
ized milk. Compare the death rates from 
certain milk-borne diseases today with 
the rates about 25 years ago, when pas- 
teurization was not so widespread: 


DEATHS PER DEATHS PER 
100,000—1912 100,000—1937 
Typhoid and para- 


typhoid 16.5 2.1 
Scarlet fever 6.7 f 
Diphtheria 18.2 2.0 
Infant diarrhea 70.4 11.1 
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Not all the improvement, of course, is 
due to pasteurization, but physicians 
and health officers are agreed that much 
of it is. And that’s why pasteurization 
has become compulsory in practically 
every community of any size in the 
United States. 

Unfortunately, it is not compulsory 
in many small towns and rural areas. 
And that’s why the Summer vacationist 
who isn’t properly informed and on his 
guard often lets himself and his family 
in for altogether unnecessary risks. 

Let us see how a milk-borne epidemic 
actually occurs. The following story is 
taken verbatim from a report of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice: 


SEPTIC SORE THROAT IN MON.- 
TEREY, CALIF. 


Two hundred cases were reported at the 
army post. Because of the return of approxi- 
mately 700 men to the post on August 18 
an extra supply of milk was ordered. The 
army regulations specify pasteurized milk, 
but in this emergency the dairy (A) ob- 
tained 15 gallons of grade A raw milk from 
another dairy (B) and delivered it in their 
bottles as pasteurized milk. 

A case of scarlet fever had been quaran- 
tined at dairy (B) from July 6 to July 26. 
Two families lived on the dairy premises 
and raw milk was sold during the quaran- 
tine period without the fact being known 
to the health department. At the time of 
the investigation, nose and throat cultures 
were taken from the 12 members of the 
two families. Two were reported positive 
for hemolytic streptococci in members of 
the family not under quarantine and _ this 
family handled the milk during the quaran- 
tine of the other family. The owner of the 
dairy discontinued the sale of raw milk 
and no other cases were reported. 


It is a simple fact that the most-nearly- 
foolproof precautions yet devised to safe- 
guard raw milk are not 100% foolproof. 
There is a grade of raw milk known as 
“Certified” which is sold in most cities 
where all other grades of milk are re- 
quired by law to be pasteurized. Ideally, 
because of the strict regulations under 
which it is supposed to be produced, 
certified milk should be as nearly per- 
fect a product as raw milk can be. 

Yet even with such milk there is a pos- 
sibility of contamination, and large milk 
companies now offer pasteurized certified 
milk as well as raw certified. Both types 
sell for about twice the cost of regular 
pasteurized milk. 


OU owe it to yourself and your fam- 
Yar to make an investigation of the 
milk supply in any locality you choose 
for a vacation. Write to the State De- 
partment of Health for a copy of the 
Sanitary Code relating to the production 
and distribution of milk, and then to the 
local health officer, inquiring about the 
pasteurizing of the milk supply. 

If you happen to pick a vacation spot 
where pasteurized milk is not easily 
available, or if there is a friendly farmer 
or dairyman who sells raw milk and 
from whom you prefer to buy, you can 
still stay on the safe side by boiling 
the raw milk at home, then cooling it. 

The evidence in favor of pasteuriza- 
tion is so overwhelming that few people 
today oppose it. Years ago, however, 
there was strenuous opposition which 
was responsible for the circulation of 
many false ideas concerning the process. 
Many people who now accept pasteur- 
ization still cling to remnants of this 
anti-pasteurization propaganda, and _ it 
is usually such people who are delighted 
with the idea of getting “the pure ar- 
ticle” during the Summer. 

Chief among the misconceptions is 
the belief that pasteurized milk is not 
so nutritious or digestible as raw milk. 
It is true that pasteurization destroys 
some of the vitamin C in milk, but since 
milk is not a good source of this vitamin 
anyway, and since we get it in sufficient 
quantity from fruit juices and other 
foods, the effect of pasteurization on the 
C vitamin is not significant. 

Research conducted by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service with more than 3.700 
children between the ages of 10 months 
and six years has knocked into a cocked 
hat any theories about the supposed 
nutritive superiority of raw milk. Re- 
sults showed no significant difference 
between the growth and development of 
the children fed predominantly on raw 
milk and those fed predominantly on 
pasteurized milk, and what little dif- 
ference there was favored the pasteurized. 
On the other hand, the children fed 
predominantly on raw milk had more 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and intestinal 
disturbances. 

Other notions—namely, that calves die 
when fed on pasteurized milk, that cor- 
rect pasteurization kills too large a per- 
centage of beneficial bacteria, that it 
does not kill disease germs or render 
them ineffective, that it actually “hatches 
germs out”—have no basis in fact. 

All this adds up to just one conclu- 
sion, expressed in the words of a direc- 
tor of a government Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station: “Those who know the 
dangers incident to the use of raw milk 
will not permit a drop to pass their lips 
or the lips of those for whose health 
they are responsible.” 
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1 Am a Member of Group Health 


by JOAN DAVID 





Group medicine took a big step forward last month when the government 
won its case against the American Medical Association for illegal inter- 
ference. A member of Washington's Group Health Association here ex- 
plains her approval of the court's decision in terms of what cooperative 
medical care means to her family. The author is a young Washington 
housewife, mother of a two-year-old son, graduate of Radcliffe College 
(cum laude) in 1936. CU has checked al/ statements of fact, and here 
notes its full agreement with the author's statements of opinion. 











sé oe cant sell medical service like a time to time in medical publications 
he 


can of baked beans off the shelf!” about t dangers inherent in this sort 
stormed the counsel for the defense of group medical practice: almost every 
These doctors were juggling with med thing from race suicide to fascism was 

il politics.” retorted the prosecutor predicted. The most persistent charge was 


} 


They wanted to brand as unethical and 
mmoral any plan which cuts in on thei: 
purse.” 

The trial was over—a trial in which 
1 had a lot at stake. although I was not 
directly involved The decision made 
by the jury in the United States District 
Court in Washington last month will to 
some extent affect my wav of living. Their 
Guilty” will eventually affect you 

In finding that the American Medical 
Ass'n and the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia had _ criminally 

olated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by 

onspiring in restraint of trade” against 
the Group Health Ass’n.’ the jury effe 
tively concluded the reactionary cam 
vaign of organized medicine against co 

»perative health plans From now on 
more and more group medic al societies 
will be started throughout the ccuntry 
ind more and more of you will be’ able 
is | am. to know that your health needs 
will be competently cared for at a fixed 
sum every veal 

The Group Health Ass'n in the Dis 
trict of Columbia was incorporated “to 
provide in general the giving to the 
membership of the Association and their 
dependents of all forms of care. treat 
ment, or attention that may be required 
by the sick or in the prevention of dis INSIDE THIS DOOR 


ase.” Dire predictions : are ; 
ease Dire predictions appeared from regular health care is available 


to 6,000 Washington citizens at a mod- 
Eighteen individual defendants were ‘ © 
acquitted erate and known-in-advance cost 
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that job-holding doctors would inevitably 
relax their medical standards 

The A.M.A. Journal verbally scourged 
Group Health as engaging 


in the “con 
tract practice of medicine” in which 
they declared. “cut-rate” fees meant low 
grade service 

There are innumerable statistics which 
show that the average American doesn't 
get adequate medical care. In many cases 
he would gladly have more if he could 
afford it. Nonetheless, the A.M.A.. de 
spite its talk of medical standards, feared 
Group Health and similar plans for ex 
tension of medical services as a threat 
te its members’ livelihood. And so it 
fought those plans. fought them in every 


way possible 


ARRING Group Health doctors and 
B patients from hospitals was an effec 
tive weapon. Through their position of 
power as regular staff members of hos 
pitals, certain members of the A.M.A 
obediently saw to it that Group Health 
doctors were not granted “courtesy 
privileges” (permission to bring patients 


to a hospital and to treat them there 


During the trial the prosecution charged 
that one patient had been forced to leave 
a hospital after she had been prepared 
for an operation. It was not until more 
than a year of independent operation 
that in January 1939. three doctors were 
hrst given courtesy admission to Wash 
ington’s Garfield Hospital. The indict 
ment against the A.M.A. had been re 
turned by a Federal grand jury just a 
month earlier, in December 1938.’ 

Another way in which the antagonistic 
doctors attempted to render the service 
less complete was to threaten local do 
tors with expulsion from the District 
Medical Society if they consulted with 
Group Health doctors 

Dr. Mario Scandifho, Medical Director 
of Group Health. was “tried” and ex 
pelled by the District Medical Society 
Another physician, Dr. Allen E. Lee. was 
“indicted” and the next day resigned 
from the Group Health staff 

The District Medical Society distrib 
uted literature, established a speakers’ 
bureau, and organized study groups. The 
\.M.A. engaged newspaperman Fulton 
Lewis, Jr.. as public relations counsel to 
lead the fight against Group Health 

High officials of the A.M.A.. according 
to a letter from their files introduced as 


evidence. wrote to local medical bigwigs 


For other details of the A.M.A.’s general 
propaganda and lobbying drive against ef- 
forts to extend medical care, see the follow 
ing issues of the Reports: October 1938: 
January 1939; September 1939; April 1940; 
June 1940. 

‘Now, after considerable public pressure, 
all but three of the Washington hospitals 
admit one or more members of Group 
Health’s medical staff. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


urging them to put their 


Senators and Representatives. 


pressure on 


In short, some of the tactics employed 
made it appear that the oath of Hip- 
had oath of 


pocrates become the 


Hypo risy. 


O&S a family have to have an income 
D of $3,500 in order to afford adequate 


medical care under the private practice 


system? Such is the contention of the 
noted Dr. Hugh Cabot of Boston who 
testified for the prosecution. The aver- 


age American citizen, he went on to 
explain, has the choice, when faced with 
serious illness, of going into debt, getting 
taking 


group 


less care than he needs, or 


charity, unless he belongs to a 
prepayment medical; plan. And, I might 
add, a young family’ can easily need the 
services (and acquire the bills) of a half- 
without undergoing 


dozen specialists 


serious illness. 

Hospitalization insurance by itself has 
been a godsend to many families. Doctors, 
too, are delighted to find that foresighted 
patients have taken out hospital insur- 
ance. Since most hospitals require pay- 
ment in advance, doctors have frequently 
had to wait long periods before the hos- 
pitalized patient could save enough to 
pay his doctor bill. 

But one can accumulate doctors’ bills 
indefinitely without ever requiring hospi- 
Group Health Ass’n solves both 
problems for its members. Its aim is to 


tal care 


provide complete health care, including 
hospitalization. Its services now include 
medical and surgical examinations and 


treatments, laboratory tests, short-wave 
and ultra-violet therapy, X-ray examina- 
tions (except dental X-rays), surgical 


operations, obstetrical care and hospital- 
illness, 
12 days per year for 


ization for 21 days for any one 
with a maximum of 
each person. \ 

The dues charged by Group Health are 
$2.20 a member, $1.80 a 
month for the member’s husband or wife, 
$1 a month for ea¢h dependent child 
from 18 to 21, $1 a month for all depen- 
dent children undet 18 and $2.20 a 


month for each adult dependent. Appli- 


month for a 


cants for membership are given a com- 
plete physical examihation before being 
admitted. Those already in need of costly 
service. may join subject to certain re- 
strictions. Those with chronic conditions 
treatment are asked 
to pay when the cost, of treatment (com- 
puted, for example, at 25¢ a visit in the 
case of hay half the 
amount of the dues already paid by the 
member. In actual practice the scale of 
charges is so small that there is seldom 
any extra cost in such cases. 


requiring regular 


fever ) exceeds 





a5 ‘ 
‘Changes are being: considered to make 
the rate $1 for each child up to 3. 
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There are two other extras: $25 toward 
the cost of hospitalization in each con- 
finement (obstetrical care being provided, 
of course, only after a membership of at 
least 10 months), and a $1 charge for the 
first visit in illness. If the 
doctor decides additional visits are neces- 


home each 
sary there is no further charge. 

By payment of his initial membership 
fee ($10) the part 
owner of his medical cooperative. If a 


member becomes a 


member resigns he can sell his member- 
ship share. 


“ROM an initial membership of 900 in 
1937, the 
that over 6,600 persons were being served 


Association had grown so 


by the end of 1940. In explanation of this 
rapid increase, it has been charged that 
government “employees were told it was 
important that they join.” 

Nothing could be more false than this 
intimidation. Take my own 
case. One of the first things I did on 
arriving in Washington a little over a 


charge ot 


year ago was to see the hay fever special- 
ist recommended by my doctor at home. 
His fee, he told me, $150 a 
year! I had about made up my mind 
to sneeze through the coming Spring and 
Summer when I heard about Group 
Health. Through Group Health the cost 
of my successful treatment for the last 
year (in addition to membership dues) 
was just $18, the cost of the 


would be 


pollen 
vaccine. 

“In a medical cooperative the group 
interest is best served by members mak- 
ing as little use of the service as possible 
Such 
is the propaganda of those medicos who 
would have us believe “It can’t be done.” 
Actually the group interest in a medical 
best 
members use the service fully. 


and thereby keeping down costs.” 


cooperative is served by having 

The old saw about the “ounce of pre- 
vention” still holds true. Group Health 
hopes eventually to put in a 
members will 


notices reminding them to come to the 


system 
whereby receive regular 
clinic for a general checkup. 

The “freedom of choice” argument, is 
constantly brought up by those antag- 
onistic to the plan. It is the reason most 
frequently given by eligible people when 
I ask them why they don’t join Group 
Health. Somehow a feeling has grown 
up that being assigned to a particular 
doctor is a mark of poverty—that people 
who can afford to pay for their medical 
care just don’t go in for that sort of 
thing. And yet the famous and highly 
respected Mayo Clinic uses exactly this 
method. You choose the Clinic, not some 
particular doctor there; here in Wash- 
ington, I am content to choose Group 
Health. 


The Association provides the services 


of three general practitioners, a_ pedia- 
trician, an obstetrician-gynecologist, a 
surgeon, urologist, ophthalmologist, ear, 
and throat specialist, six 
nurses, an X-ray technician, two 
laboratory technicians, and two pharma 
cists. If you start 
doctor, you can 


nose, regis- 


tered 


treatment with one 
continue with him. If 
you call him by phone, he knows 
case just as thoroughly as any 
doctor would. 


Whereas the 


youl 
private 
general practitioner in 
ordinary practice can afford to 
take time off fo and 
well if he manages to read a few medical 
Group Health 


rarely 


extra study, does 


journals each month, the 


doctor is given three weeks off each 
year for graduate study (this leave 


can be accumulated) as well as a two 
week vacation. Thus he keeps up with 
the latest developments in his field and 
can afford to take time for study and 
vacation without fearing loss of clientele. 


roup HEALTH finds that it can afford 
(; to pay its doctors from $3,600 to 
$7,500 a year. They don’t have any of 
the financial worries that are bound to 
crop up in an independent office: How 
much can Mrs. X afford to pay? Are bills 
being paid fast enough to take care of all 
the necessary overhead expenses, not to 
mention a decent living for the doctor? 
Would it be worthwhile to buy that new 
and expensive extra 
plan the 


equipment? In a 


group laboratory, equipment, 


office and technical staffs can be jointly 


used by the doctors with considerable 
saving. 
The $60-a-year dues which we pay 


for medical and hospital care for our 
whole family through Group Health is 
less than half what it 
for hay fever treatments for me alone—i/ 
I had decided we could afford it. And 
in that last qualifying clause lies the 
key which might clear up a great deal 
of confused thinking. 

Undoubtedly 
Group Health prices is within the reach 
of hundreds of thousands who are now 
putting off going to a doctor until they 
can pay for it—hundreds of 


would have cost 


good medical care at 


thousands 
of good, hardworking people who are 
health to self-respect. And, 
what’s more, here would be the source 
of a decent livelihood for those hundreds 
of able 
having such a soul-searing struggle try- 
ing to carve out a niche for themselves 
in a highly competitive field. 


sacrificing 


young doctors who are now 


The recent court victory should mean 


that such doctors need no longer fear 
professional ostracism for entering into 
cooperative prepayment plans. It cer- 


tainly means the growth of a movement 
which is enabling patients to get the care 
they need at a price they can pay. 
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“Science in the Service 
of the Consumer” 


Announcing a joint conference of Consumers Union 
and the American Ass'n of Scientific Workers; 
and CU's Fifth Annual Membership Meeting 








Partial List of Speakers and Topics 


POISONS IN FOOD 


Anton ]. Carlson, Chairman, Dep’t of Physiology. University of Chicago; Past 
President, American Physiological Society: National President, American Ass‘n of 
Scientific Workers. 


DIET AND TEETH | 


Theodor Rosebury, Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FOOD THROUGH SYNTHETICS 


Gerald Wendt, scientific lecturer, Member of CU's Board of Directors; formerly 
Director, Nat'] Advisory Committee, New York World's Fair. 


A NUTRITIONAL PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN CONSUMERS 


Harold Aaron, M.D. Special Medical Adviser to Consumers Union: author, 
“Good Health & Bad Medicine” and other books. 


MARRIAGE COURSES AND CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Norman E. Himes, Professor of Sociology, Colgate University: General Editor, Long- 
man's Sociology Series. 


HOUSES FOR THE CONSUMER 


Edwin B. Goodell, Jr.. practicing architect of Boston, formerly associated with 
Ralph Adams Cram. 


Joseph Tufts, Chief, Housing Section, Consumer Division, Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. 


‘ 
FREQUENCY MODULATION AND THE RADIO LISTENER 


L. Bt Arguimbau, Research Associate, Dep't of Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. (A demonstratior of FM will be included.) 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AND THE CONSUMER 


Mildred Edie, Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply; former editor, Bread & Butter. 


AN HOUR OF SCIENTIFIC MOTION PICTURES 


of interest to consumers. Asvranged by the Scientific Films Committee of the Boston- 
Cambridge Branch of AASW. 





YEAR AGO, in Ambherst, Mass., the 
Boston-Cambridge Branch of the 
American Association of Scientific Work- 
ers joined with CU in a joint conference 
on the theme of “Science: in the Service 
of the Consumer.” This year the whole 
National Association, joins with CU in 
a second conference on the same theme. 
It will be held June 17 and 18 (Tues- 
day and Wednesday) at Durham, N. H., 
on the campus of the University of New 
Hampshire. At the invitation of the 
University, the meeting will be a part 
of a Jubilee commemorating the institu- 
tion’s seventy-fifth anniversary. 

Eminent scientists will speak on their 
special fields. Scientific movies of in- 
terest to consumers will be shown. Even 
more important, scientific workers and 
consumers will have a chance to sit 
together, talk together, and develop a 
wider, deeper comprehension of the ways 
in which scientific research can be di- 
rected toward consumer needs. 

CU members who missed last year’s 
meeting were able to catch up on the 
formal speeches given through CU’s pub- 
lished volume of conference proceedings. 
But no collection of speeches can give 
the flavor or the substance of the general 
discussion, the informal questions and 
answers that inevitably follow the 
speeches. CU members who are able to 
attend are urged not to miss this second 
conference. 

Headed nationally by Prof. Anton J. 
Carlson of the University of Chicago, 
the American Ass'n of Scientific Work- 
ers was formed “to bring scientific work- 
ers together to promote an understand- 
ing of the relationship between Science 
and Social Problems.” Several branches 
of the AASW have been cooperating 
with CU for some time on testing and 
technical work. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


CU’s Fifth Annual Meeting will be 
held on the first day of the conference. 
CU’s officers will report on CU's opera- 
tions during the past year. Results of 
members’ balloting for new Directors 
will be announced. 





How to Attend 


Au CU members are urged to attend 
the second annual conference on 
"Science in the Service of the Con- 
sumer." Admission to the sessions will be 
by registration card which you can ob- 
tain in advance from Consumers Union. 


Housing accommodations will be avail- 
able at low cost. Full details will be 
sent by mail to all CU members regis- 
tering for the conference. 

Please don't delay. If you plan fo 
attend, send for your registration card 
at once. 
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CU's Fifth Annual Election 


aLLots for the vlection of four mem- 


B bers to CU’s Board of Directors are 


being sent to all CU; members this month 
As directed by the the 


Board, a ting as a nominating committee, 


bylaws, present 
has nominated four; persons whom it be 
lieves suited to coltribute to the work 
of the organization as 
Three of 


Board members. 


Board 


these are jpresent mem 
bers, nominated for re-election. The 
fourth, Walter Rautenstrauch. was a Cl 
member’s nominee: last year. He re- 


ceived the highest jnumber of votes of 


any member's nominee. 

Three other cahdidates have been 
nominated by individual members of 
CU. as provided in the bylaws. which 
state: “Candidates njay also be nominated 


by petition. Such petition shall be signed 


by one or more members in good stand 
ing.” s 

Included with the ballots will be a 
questionnaire for Ch members, answers 
to which will guide the Board in de 
ciding future policy 


NOMINATED BY CU'S BOARD 
‘XH J. 


¢ lec fion) 


Isserman (nominated for re 


Counsel for Consumers Union 


American Guild. 


Newspaper and many 

other organizations. 
Arthur Kallet (nominated for re- 
election Director, Consumers Union: 


“Counterfeit,” 
**100.000.000 


engineer; author ot 


and co-author of Guinea 


Pigs. 


Professor Walter Rautenstrauch — 
Engineering, 


New 


lor 


Industrial 
Columbia University; 


York Chapter, 


Professor ot 
Chairman, 


American Committee 


Democracy and Intellectual Freedom; 
Chairman, N. Y. Branch, American Ass’n 
of Scientific Workers; author of “Eco- 
nomics of Business Enterprise,” “Indus- 
trial Surveys and Reports.” “Who Gets 
the Money,” and “Tomorrow in_ the 
Making.” 

Bernard Reis (nominated for re-ele¢ 
tion) Treasurer, Consumers Union; 
Certified Public Accountant; Executive 
Secretary, American Investors Union; 
author of “False Security—the Betrayal 


of the American Investor.” 


NOMINATED BY CU MEMBERS 


Miss Asho Ingersoll—Chairman. Milk 
Consumers Protective Committee. New 
York City: former staff member, Na 


tional Consumers League. 

Elizabeth Mills—Assistant Executive 
Secretary, Ass’n of Social 
Workers: Worker. 
munity Society of New 
City. 

Dr. 
tress, Robert Louis 
New York City; formerly instructor of 
Philosophy, New York University; 
New York City 


American Peace Mobilization; 


American 
Com- 


York 


former Case 
service 
Rubinstein 


Annette Headmis- 


Stevenson School. 

Chair- 
Women’s Division, 
Membet 


Board, Committee to 


man, 


of Executive Save 


» 
Refugees. 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE (Administration Building) 


{ CU will 


Join 


May, 1941 


the 


Jubilee 








USE YOUR GUIDE 


CU’s Buying Guide is no bookshelf 


ornament. Make it work. In_ this 
space we will remind you now and 
then of timely Buying Guide material. 


© Time to put away your Winter clothes. 
But watch out for moths; woo! clothes 
will cost plenty to replace next year. 
CU offers some advice under 


MOTHS Page 282 


© Thinking of taking some pictures this 
Summer? The Buying Guide gives ratings 
of cameras by price classes up fo $50. 
You may save money and help yourself get 
better pictures by consulting 


CAMERAS Page 306 











CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


for which 


material | 


| am enclosing $ 
please send me 
checked below: 


the have 


Science in the Service of the Con- 
sumer’ —$l. 


Look Before You Cook''—Price to 
CU Members’’—$1!.50. 


The following three numbers of “Your 


Investments” 


(see 
page |36)—$l. 
Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939— 
each $2 1940—$2.50 (Check 
year.) 


Complete Set of Volumes—$7. 
Any Three Volumes-——$5. 
"Wines & Liquors,’ 1941 Edition—50c. 
‘How to Buy Furs’’—50c. 


Good Health & Bad Medicine,” by 
Harold Aaron, M.D.—Price to CU 
Members—$1.50. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


5SPI 
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ARE YOU BUYING 
THE NEW U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS? 


Read the May issue of Your 
Investments (publication of Ameri- 
ean Investors Union) which dis- 
cusses the new issues of Savings 
Bonds now being offered. 

What are the best buys for dif- 
ferent savers? How do they com- 
pare with other saving and invest- 
ment opportunities? Your Invest- 
ments answers these and other ques- 
tions. 

You can still get copies of the last 
two exciting issues! 

APRIL: A straightforward evaluation of 
the famous SEC Report on Life Insurance 
. . «» How to Read a Balance Sheet 
Breaking Up the Holding Companies. 

MARCH: A thorough analysis of Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations :. . . Home 
Ownership . .. Life Insurance ‘Companies 

. Securities Below the Rio Grande. 
Single issues of Your INVESTMENTS 
are 50¢. But you can get all three 
of the issues described above from 
CU for just $1. 


Order Form on Page 135 


CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N, Y. C. 





I enclose $3.50 for which please | 





[] Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me thd Reports 
for one year. 





] Renew my membership for one year. 
| enclose $4 for which please 


[] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and the weekly news- 
letter for one year. 


| 


Renew my membership for one year 
and send me the weekly newsletter 
to run concurrently with the 
Reports. 





I enclose 50¢ for which please 


~*~ 


L] Send me the weekly newsletter for 
the duration of my CU member- 
ship (up to one year). 


I enclose $1 for which please 


(] Enter my subscription to the weekly 
newsletter for one year. 


| agree to keep confidential all material 
so designated. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





5CUI 
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Labor: Auto Radios 


A supplement to the technical report on page 119 


| pepsgergne a CU member writes 


in to ask why workers join unions. 


| Here’s a brief statement of the two main 


reasons. 

First and foremost, to improve their 
standard of living—wages run higher in 
the union shops. Almost equally im- 
portant is the job security provided by 
the union contract. Where working con- 
ditions were previously determined by 
the employer alone, the contract intro- 
duces definite, businesslike regulations 
which let both management and workers 


| know just where they stand. Some con- 


tract provisions aim toward better pay, 
others toward increased self-respect and 
security. 

Here are typical clauses from two 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America union contracts CU 


| has recently examined. 


“An employee who reports for work 


and has not been notified by the Com- 


pany not so to report shall receive not 


less than four hours of work and pay 
therefore or not less than four hours’ 
pay. a 


“At no time during the life of the 
agreement shall the initiation 
fee be more than $2.” 

“One week’s vacation shall be granted 
annually to employees. . . .” 

“Any cause 
shall have the right to a hearing within 
48 hours of such dismissal. In such hear- 
ing the employee may be 
by the Committee of the Local or other 


Union’s 


employee dismissed for 


represented 


union representative. . . 

“Any . who shall be 
called or volunteer for military service 
will be reinstated in the position held by 
such employee at the time of entering 
such military service and will be given 
credit for seniority for the time spent 
in such military service.” 


employee . . 


The following auto radios reported on 
in this issue are union-made, under con- 
tract with the UERMWA (CIO). 

Philco (Philco Radio Corp.). Mini- 

mum hourly rates are 47¢ for women; 
57¢ for men. The union has just won a 
5¢-an-hour increase for all workers. 
No. —6301 
(manufactured by Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica). Minimum standard wage rate is 
50¢ an hour, plus bonus payments. 

Ward's Airline Cat. No. —567 (manu- 
factured by Belmont Radio Corp.). This 
shop, previously affiliated with the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers & Operators, switched to the 


Sears’ Silvertone Cat. 


UERMWA in a Labor Board election 
last Fall. Minimum standard wage rate 
is 49¢ an hour. (The Wage-Hour Law 


minimum for the industry is 30¢.) 

The following auto radios are union- 
made under contract with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
& Operators (AFL). At the time of go- 
ing to press, CU had no information 
about wage rates in the individual shops. 
A union representative said that union 
shop rates average 25% higher than non- 
union. 

Lafayette Nos. B-110 and B-111 (man- 
ufactured by Wells-Gardner & Co.). 
Radio & Television 


Sonora (Sonora 


Corp. i 


Western’s Truetone Nos. D-1190 and 
D-1191 (manufactured by Wells-Gardner) 
The following two are non-union. 
Arvin (Noblitt-Sparks Industries). 

Motorola (Galvin Mfg. Corp.). 


The manufactured by 
members of an “independent union.” 

Knight (Allied Radio Corp.). Weekly 
wage rates quoted to CU last Fall were: 
minimum, $16; average, $18. 


following is 


Labor: Cotton Blankets 


A supplement to the technical report on page 117 


Two of the cotton blankets CU tested 
are union-made, by members of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America (CIO). 
Two other shops are now being organized. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. (Koolnite). In the 
Biddeford, Maine, plant, wages are 
among the highest in the industry, the 
union states, and a 10% increase has 
just been won. TWUA has sole collective 
bargaining contract. 

Marshall Field & Co, (Fieldcrest, Da- 


kota Jacquard). The TWUA contract 
provides one week’s vacation with pay 
in the Spray, N. C., blanket plant. 


Nashua Mfg. Co. (Barclay, Warm- 
nap), and the Esmond Blanket Mill 
(Esmond Warmspun) are now non- 


union, but are under process of organi- 
zation by the TWUA. 

Beacon and Concord are made in non- 
union shops. Sears’ and Ward's are pri- 
vate brands about which it was impos- 
sible to obtain labor information. 
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The Docket 


Notes on government actions against misleading 
advertising, false claims, dangerous products 





The Federal Trade Commission has taken action 
against: 

Air Conditioning Training Corp. The Commission found 
that advertising claims made by the company were not true, 
and ordered the company to cease making them. Among 
the prohibited claims: that employment is available for 
graduates of their courses; that the industry or its members 
cooperate in formulating the company’s courses and in the 
school’s conduct; that part-time work in servicing air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment is available to students 
while taking the courses; that the industry’s demands for 
men cannot be satisfied through the usual channels; that 
starting wages for their graduates are higher than apprentice 
wages in the industry; that there is no charge other than 
tuition cost and that laboratory or shop equipment is more 
comprehensive than it really is. 


The Food & Drug Administration has seized: 
Canned Foods. In an intensive drive to clean up deceptive 
and misleading pra¢tices in the labeling of canned goods, the 
Food & Drug Administration has seized 2,500 cases of canned 
peas, corn, succotash, green beans, tomato puree and tomato 
catsup, mixed fruits for salads and cocktails. The charge in 
most cases was misuse of the word “Fancy” in labeling. 

This action of the FDA would indicate that the campaign 
for honest and meaningful labeling is having its effect. Only 
a few canners now pack and label their products by grade 
under continuous inspection of the U. S. Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. Others who use government grades or the designa- 
tions “Fancy,” “Choice” and “Standard” (which are supposed 
to correspond to Grades A, B and C) do so without continuous 
government inspectipn. 

Where there is suth inspection the buyer can be reasonably 
sure that the contents of a can live up to the label statement. 
In other cases, as the new FDA seizures show, there is reason 
to doubt. (In CU's tests of thousands of cans it has been 
found many times that cans labeled A or “Fancy” contained 
products of B or C quality.) 

Merchandise seized because of misleading labeling included: 

Security Brand Fancy Early June Peas (Waupon Canning 
Co.). The peas were not sufficiently young and tender and 
free from defect to be labeled “Fancy.” 685 cases seized. 

Uncle William Fancy Succotash (Marshall Canning Co.). 
The term “Fancy” was misleading as applied to this product, 
which was composed of yellow corn (not golden bantam as 
labeled) and mixed green and white lima beans too old for 
“Fancy” quality. 66 cases seized. 

Lake View Quality Supreme Fancy Whole Green Beans 
(Paulus Bros. Canning Co.). The term “Quality Supreme 
Fancy” was misleading as applied to an article containing 
tough strings. 173 cases seized. 

Marshall Canning Co.’s Fancy Country Gentleman Corn. 
The term “Fancy” |was misleading since the product was 
cream-style white cdrn and not young and tender. 67 cases 
seized. 

Security Brand Fancy Cut Green Beans (Sampson Canning 
Co.). The cans cohtained spotted and over-mature beans. 
143 cases seized. 

Natural Brand B.A. Railton’s Fancy Quality Tomato Catsup 
(Loudon Packing Co.). Adulterated in that it consisted 
wholly or in part of 4 decomposed substance. 187 cases seized. 
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On the Horizon 


SF Vitamin-fortified milk on a national scale may be on the way 
with the giant National Dairy Corp. admitting that possibilities 
are being looked into. First to enter the field appears to be the 
Golden State Co, (West Coast dairy) whose new “Golden-V” 
milk is enriched with vitamins A, B,, B., and C. Not present is 
anti-rickets vitamin D, the only one which has been added to milk 
in past experiments and the only one for which there is any 
medical justification as a milk supplement. 


SF Distillers are moanin’ low over letters from Virginia Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board, requesting bids on full line of whiskies 
to be privately branded and sold only in Virginia’s State-operated 
package stores. The letters explicitly warned against inclusion of 
any advertising or seiling expense whatsoever, and stated that 
the only interest was in “the very best merchandise at the lowest 
possible prices.” Distillers fear that the plan, if successful, may 
spread to other States operating their own package stores, eventu- 
ally interfering with the profitable selling of lavishly advertised 
national brands. Distillers also are worried lest Virginia and 
other package-store States go further and invoke their powers to 
distill, bottle and set up directly competitive State-owned produc- 
ing units. 


@™ Procter & Gamble, makers of Ivory soap, have counterattacked 
through the courts in the battle to retain their position against 
the menacing new competitor, Lever Bros.’ Swan (see CU Reports 
for March). 
and eight daylight network spots (chiefly “soap operas”) in an 
apparent effort to build an anti-Swan war chest, P&G brought 
suit in Cincinnati U. S. District Court for an injunction restraining 
sale of Swan on the grounds that it imitated design, size, odor, 
and floating properties of Ivory. 

Meantime, Young & Rubicam (Swan’s advertising agency) is 
trying out various test campaigns here and there. The expected 
all-out campaign has not as yet materialized. One line of trade 
gossip has it that the whole Swan campaign may be dropped 
because Lever Bros., giant British soap trust and parent concern 
to the U. S.-incorporated maker of Swan, fears a successful con- 
quest of the American soap market might disturb increasingly cor- 
dial British-American relations. 


After dropping one big-time, evening radio show 


RF Lifebuoy users need not spend too much time wondering over 
the current campaign for “Zephyr-Fresh” Lifebuoy. Trade papers 
assure grocers that “old” and “new” Lifebuoy are exactly the same; 
the difference is in the ads, not the soap. 


9 Informative labels required on all woolen goods by the Wool 
Products Labeling Act beginning July 14, 1941, find trade reac- 
tion mixed. Quality houses who were prime movers in getting 
the law adopted (like Forstmann, S. Stroock, and Botany Worsted) 
plan to cash in on the law with “look-at-the-label” Fall advertis- 
ing. Despite mildness of the regulations, and their failure to 
furnish essential information on shrinkage, colorfastness, resistance 
to abrasion, &c., the rest of the trade is of divided mind. 

While distributing to its members an explanatory booklet on 
“Selling Wool Products Under the New Wool Labeling Law,” the 
National Retail Dry Goods Ass’n threatens a fight to the Supreme 
Court to allow local retailers to substitute their own meaningless 
labels. NRDGA counsel Irving Fox warns: “If the new rule can 
be made to stick, the Commission evidently thinks, all retailing 
can be brought under the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.” Perish the thought! 


HF Socony-Vacuum’s new ads featuring oil changes every thousand 
miles (“Give your car a fresh start”) make it the first major 
refiner to tie up with the American Petroleum Institute’s long- 
term educational campaign in the same direction. But this column 
positively guarantees that no mention will be made of the fact 
that good motor oil properly filtered will last many times a 
thousand miles. 
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Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports cowtains this cumulative index of 
principal material carried since publication of the 1941 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing \the Buying Guide index with 
this one, members can instantly Idcate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new tests. Page numbers run 
consecutively beginning with the January 1941 issue. January, 
1-28; February, 29-56; March, 57-84; April, 85-112; May, 
113-140. 


Reports starred replace materig/ in the 1941 Buying Guide. 


Air conditioning, home. 127 ‘Labor notes 


American Medical Ass'n —auto radios 136 
—& Group Health 132 —autos 54 
Applesauce, canned 46 —blankets, cotton 136 
Aspirin 12 —part wool 27 
Autos, 1941* 33 —sheets 27 
Blankets | ——shirts, men's 109 
—cotton 117 | —towels 27 
—part wool 5 Meat grading 78 
Bleaches, household 22 Milk, raw & pasteurized. . 131 
Carbon paper 90 Minerals (diet) 49, 76 
Clam chowder, canned 94 Mushroom soup, canned. . 94 
Cleansing tissues* 74 Orange juice & vitamin 
Cold remedies, gov't Cc 44 
action 76 Perfumes 122 
— lati 24 Pineapple juice, vitamin C 64 
iat eee 48 Pumpkin, canned 98 
Consolidated Edison oan 119 
offer 121 
—how to buy 18 
Developers, fine-grain 61 
‘ - Sheets* o 
Diet, minerals 49, 76 ‘ . 
Shirts, men's* 96 
Egg beaters* 69 Ski : - 13 
Flashlight batteries* 71 Actas 00s 
; Soap, Swan & Ivory 70 
Flour, fortified 75 
ia Teeth, how to brush 23 
Fluorescent lighting 15 - : ¢ 
Donlieen Toilet tissues 72 
—finishing 47 Toilet water 122 
—polishing, & care 99 Tomato catsup* 46 
Gelatin Tomato juice, vitamin C.. 64 
—Knox 24 Towels, bath* 7 
—plain & prepared 125 Typewriter ribbons 92 
Grapefruit, canned 98 Vanilla extracts 67 
Grapefruit juice, vitamin Vitamin C, fruit juices.44, 64 
44 Vitamins 
Group health 132 —& colds 48 
lodine & goiter 129 —& flour 75 
Iron & anemia 101 Window curtains 65 











Reports in Progress 


Work on the following reports, among others, is 
either now under way or scheduled to begin shortly: 


WITH PRODUCT RATINGS 


Kitchen Knives Portable Radios 
1941 Mechanical Women's Slips 


Refrigerators Table Oilcloth 
Permanent Wave Fishing Tackle 
Preparations Cigarettes 


WITHOUT RATINGS 
Porch & Garden 


Furniture 


Finishes in 
Textiles 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION— A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Cont'd from page 114 





strategically placed partisans will stop discordant notes 
from entering the educational halls. 

The Advertising Federation of America has launched a 
battle against the Rugg textbooks to erase doubts as to the 
type of service our private consumer education system is 
rendering. 

In Texas a million-dollar program is being planned by 
the Advertising Federation to combat “subversive elements 
fighting advertising.” On the Pacific Coast a similar pro- 
gram has been launched on a three-year basis. 

Certain elements in advertising feel strongly that the only 
type of consumer education should be their own, or at least 
one which sympathizes with their objectives. 


I] 


N THE PAST, then, consumer education has been prin- 
I cipally a private responsibility, justified by the opti- 
mistic belief that somehow truth and social welfare would 
emerge triumphant from the exposure of the consumer to 
competing propagandas financed by partisan advertising 
interests. 

This situation has increasingly been challenged by edu- 
cators who have demanded that the schools give impartial 
guidance—that they supply a new type of consumer educa- 
tion to appraise competing claims and fearlessly to reshape 
consumer choices, Despite obstacles, such consumer educa- 
tion has gained ground. 

But not enough. The time has now come to make con- 
sumer education definitely a national responsibility. 

In a period of national defense, we cannot permit choice 
to be left to the haphazard play of competing advertising 
pressures. Energy is needed for the production of essen- 
tials. Where imaginary or inconsequential differences are 
barked from the housetops concerning brands of salt or 
toothpicks, the national interest is not served. 

Basically, there are five reasons why consumer education 
is today a national responsibility of the first order. 

1. In a democratic society, it is essential that we dis- 
tribute abundance instead of subsidizing scarcity. Con- 
sumers demand a bounty of goods closely related to our 
technical potentialities. Wherever restrictive practices of 
price maintenance, output restriction or curtailment have 
grown up, consumers have a right to insist that supplies be 
increased rather than prices raised or qualities reduced. 
It is only through impartial consumer education channels 
that the needed remedies may be demanded and obtained. 

2. In a time of national defense, it is especially impera- 
tive that worthless and injurious products be eliminated 
from the market, and that false and misleading advertising 
as well as superfluous advertising be eradicated. The 
luxury of carving forests to parade imaginary differences 
between almost identical products or filling stores with 
goods which can only be sold because of misleading claims 
we cannot afford to continue. Consumer education must 
press aggressively toward more basic truthfulness and 
greater standardization in our marketing system. 

3. In a period of national defense it is especially 
important that consumers secure education concerning 
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prices and qualities of goods. The substitution of alloys 
and plastics presents many trying problems; these are 
aggravated by price increases. It is important that con 
sumer education accent the publication of test results con- 
cerning the commodities and that consumers build organ- 
izations which will educate through action. 

1. In a period of national emergency, consumers may 

expect the government to take leadership in establishing 
and assisting these local and national consumer groups, 
and in providing people with information as to how to get 
the most for their dollars. No country can have a high 
morale if levels of living are to deteriorate or if citizens are 
to live on a poverty basis. All must have a stake in our 
democracy, if the; are to realize its value. 
5. In a period tof national emergency our schools have 
an especial responsibility of establishing consumer educa- 
tion courses. Now, if ever, it should be realized that buy- 
manship is more significant than salesmanship. Our 
educational system must afford an opportunity for guidance 
in the channels of expenditure and a knowledge as to the 
facts about products. Safeguards must be provided to 
insure for the schools freedom from commercial bias. 
“Sugar-coated pills” may contain harmful ingredients. 


ONSUMPTION is a_ life-long proposition. Products 
C change, knowledge increases. Where the schools leave 
off, consumer groups must develop. The consumer educa- 
tional work of home demonstration agents, of consumer 
councils, and of women’s groups reflects the desire for 
timely information. Many consumer education and research 
groups are developing such information. 

And today these consumer groups are emerging to 
demand that government agencies assume a helpful atti- 
tude toward the consumer. They insist that an immediate 
and comprehensive consumer program be launched by the 
Federal Government; one which will really reach and 
assist low-income .consumers. 

This program would emphasize the development of local 
consumer organizations to guard against unjustified 
price increases, to check on the qualities of goods, and to 
serve as consumer education centers for members. It would 
include a governnient testing program with results available 
to consumers; also the establishment of standards for an 
ever-widening range of consumer goods. 

It is by no means a secret that unless drastic govern- 
mental steps are taken to insure quantity production, low 
prices and quality protection of consumer goods, a run- 
away situation will ensue, the consequences of which will 
be devastating. 

It is fantastic that today the Consumer Division in 
National Defense is hidden away in a Washington back 
alley; is inadequately staffed, and is not given the power 
to meet the national consumer crisis. 

This consumer program will be fought by the reactionary 
business groups, who fight all changes. It will be welcomed 
by the far-seeing elements in the business community. The 
private advertising educators of America are by no means 
wholly iniquitous. They are definitely not unanimous in 
opposition to the growth of the newer consumer agencies. 
Fortunately, a substantial group in this fraternity appre- 
ciates that the older consumer education is not enough: 
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and appreciates further that today we must have a clear 
program if we are to face the responsibility which is ours. 

I think that this responsibility in its most immediate 
terms was well stated in the March 26 issue of Bread & 
Butter, our new weekly publication. Let me quote from it: 


Unless something is done and done soon the cost of living 
will advance at least 25% within a year. . . . 

Few consumers yet realize how high and how fast raw material 
prices have risen and what these rises are going to mean to 
consumers; but the business and trade press now writes freely 
about the coming retail price inflation. 

Meantime, big business lobbies in Washington are putting 
pressure on the government for a program that must inevitably 
result in a scarcity of goods—for the most part an unnecessary 
and avoidable scarcity. 

Producers of armaments and the metals that go into armaments 
are asking for priorities; they want to ration their production 
without making the effort to increase it to cover all needs. 

Producers of civilian goods are discussing production control 
programs that will result in a similar scarcity of consumer 
goods, 

There is endless talk about how to manage affairs so that no 
particular group suffers “undue” sacrifice, but the sacrifices 
that are being considered as due from consumers grow bigger 
daily. 

Business leaders seem to have forgotten that an enormous 
number of consumers have already been through 10 years of 
sacrifice—depression sacrifice. Their rugs are worn. Their 
furniture is shabby. Their teeth need attention. 

And the needs of those 30 to 40 million consumers who spent 
the depression years at relief-subsistence levels can only be met 
by increased production of consumer goods and services. 

The basic strength of the nation is seriously undermined when 
a scarcity program enforced through higher prices comes as 
the climax to 10 years of depression. 

Such undermining of national strength is unnecessary. 

Phis is still America with its vast lands and resources, its 
mills and factories and unemployed to work them. 

Our wheat surplus last year was 284 million bushels—a 
surplus 60% Jarger than the average for the last five years. 
Our corn surplus last year was 600 million bushels—a surplus 
140% larger than the average for the last five years. 

In his report for last year former Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A, Wallace stated: “If national defense requires it, we 
are in 4 position to expand agricultural production. . . .” 

The National Association of Manufacturers has just completed 
a survey of the nation’s unused plant capacity. They questioned 
some 40,000 manufacturers big and small. They found, they 
said, many idle plants; and they estimated that the total of 
unused, or only partially used, factories in the hands of little 
business provide the machinery for a vast increase in the produc- 
tion of goods. 

Hence a program for greatly expanding the production of 
civilian goods is both possible and vitally necessary. 

The pressure for such a program will come only from con- 
sumers and from labor. The time for such pressure is now. 

Within a few months, perhaps even weeks, priorities—the 
rationing of goods—will be in effect on many different commodi- 
ties. Within three to six months, the higher prices current on 
wholesale and commodity markets will be reaching consumers. 


If these facts are correct, and I believe that they are, 
there is need to awaken America to the seriousness of the 
present situation. Efforts should be made to counterbalance 
Already- 


organized consumer groups should be expanded and new 


the scarcity pressure from business groups. 
groups formed. The urgent need for consumer pressure 
should be made clear to women’s clubs, church organiza- 
tions and trade unions. 

In a limited way, Consumers Union is trying to assist 
them but, with the stringency in certain consumer goods to 
be expected as a result of the National Defense Program, it 
is obvious that Consumers Union and all other consumer 
agencies put together are not large enough to meet the need. 

Consumer education must be a national responsibility. 

Government must abandon the scarcity pattern which has 
so characterized our economy and make consumer welfare 
its concern, 
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predictions have been proved correct. 


this new kind of 
The need that Bread & Butter is filling is your need 


Already ... in eleven weeks... 


publication has scored an emphatic hit. 
Written straight to the families of America to help . the need of consumers everywhere for reliable 
them protect their living standards, CU's new weekly ... timely ... specific buying guidance. Bread & Butter 
is giving straightforward answers to the questions rounds out the Reports and Buying Guide . .. fits CU's 
that people are asking these days: what prices are usefulness to the fast. tempo of the times. 
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Bread & Butter is telling the inside story of what's 
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